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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated by William 
Sotheby. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1831. Murray. 
Few will be prepared to deny, that a very 
general satisfaction and contentment prevails 
with that version of the J/iad with which the 
genius of Pope enabled him to supply his 
countrymen. Notwithstanding that the ground 
is thus preoccupied, and that the flowing versifi- 
cation of Pope leaves neither the need of superior 
excellence, nor the reasonable hope of extended 
success in such an attempt ; still, the frequent 
diversion from the literal meaning of his author 
affords a fair opening to any new aspirant, 
who, from close adhesion to the original, might 
ground his hopes of participating in the fa- 
vour and reward due to so laborious an under. 
taking as a new version of the J/iad. To restore 
this poem to its original simplicity, and revive 
its purity, demanded the sacrifice of many a 
tedious hour, and called for almost endless 
patience and persevering industry. To the 
fine feeling and flowing versification of the 
poet, the leading excellencies of Pope, was to 
be added the critical accuracy of the gram- 
marian, and thethorough and scholar-likeknow- 
ledge of the language, accompanied by such a 
degree of veneration for the original as would 
secure all its simple and peculiar beauties, and 
lead the translator to shun all attempts at alter- 
ation, or to presume upon improvement. Thus 
would a literal version be secured ; and by at- 
tention to this particular, Cowper possesses one 
marked advantage over Pope. Every poet must 
lose, to a certain extent, by being transplanted 
from his native language ; and he who takes 
upon himself the task, and seeks the laurel of a 
translator, should bear in mind, that to remedy 
this inherent evil is not in his power ; neither 
can it be reasonably required at his hands: yet 
it is the fear that this deficiency will be visited 
upon himself, which frequently leads the trans- 
lator to substitute some extraneous beauty or 
attempt of his own upon all occasions when, 
from the difference of language, his version 
wears the appearance of degenerating from his 
author. The translator should nevertheless 
rest contented to imitate the engraver, who, 
forbidden the rich colouring of the original, still 
displays the imagination of the painter's mind, 
represents the similitude of the picture with 
rigid exactness, and that without any addi. 
tional flourishes of his own. When we take 
into consideration the time and acquirements 
necessary for undertaking a new version of the 
dliad, and the high standard of those by whom 
the lists are already preoccupied, it is greatly 
to Mr. Sotheby’s credit not to have been 
diverted from, or disheartened by, the prevail- 
ing apathy towards such learned lucubrations 
as that with which he has presented the read- 
ing world. The time once was, when to pre- 
dicate of any one that he was inter Gracos 


Gracissimus, was to extol him as excelling in| w 


attainments the most honoured and important ; 
but, alas! the acknowledgment that such a 
time was, savours strongly of the admission 





that it no longer is. We can only regret, 
therefore, for the gratification of Mr. Sotheby’s 
fair deserts, that his truly magnum opus was not 
published at a more classical era, or when heroic 
poems were in full blossom. While upon this 
topic, it may not be incurious to observe the 
total disregard and neglect with which a literal 
version of the Iliad, by M. Bignan, has been re- 
ceived in France. The journals remark, with- 


out in any way passing censure upon the man- | 


ner in which the author has executed his task, 
that now-a-days such works excite no interest 
whatever. Without making further allusion to 
the hazard of entering the lists with rivals who 
have pretty well consumed the popularity be- 
longing to Homer, or further. canvassing the 
taste of the times, since we conceive either of 
these points to be altogether irrelevant to the 
positive and intrinsic merits of the work before 
us—we proceed to express our opinion of Mr. 
Sotheby’s poem. The great recommendation to 
which he may justly lay claim, is the almost in- 
variable rejection of that license so frequently 
abused by translators: he clings closely to the 
meaning, and generally renders the very words 
and expressions of the text as nearly as a poetic 
translator can do. Thus the simple sublimity 
of his author is neither lost nor lowered, saving 
where, from the varying nature of the lan- 
guages, the idea of the poet refuses any other 
than its native garb. 

** As when th’ unwearied blood-hound, stain’d with 

gore, 

Pursues a lion, or a mountain-boar, 
Hangs on his flank, and marks with wary eye 
When the fierce beast, back-glancing, scorns to fly,— 
Thus Hector follow’d, nor e’er ceased to slay 
The foe that hindmost linger’d on his way. 
But o’er their ee and fosse confusedly fled, — 
When rush’d the Greeks, and left on earth their dead, 
They mid the ships their routed battle staid, 
And each in fear invok’d the other’s aid, e 
Rais’d their clasp’d hands, and pour’d in deep despair 
To each celestial pow’r the voice of pray’r. 
Then to and fro, fierce-lashing on amain 
His fiery steeds through slayers and the slain, 
Grim as the god of battle, Hector rode, 
And roll’d his gorgon orbs, that glar’d on blood.” 


Nothing can be more literal and powerful 
than this. The annexed passage will, we think, 
bear us out in attributing to Mr. Sotheby pre- 
eminent excellence where deep feeling and 
pathos are to be portrayed. 


«* Then, like a maniac, swifter than the wind, 
Flew, and her maidens followed close behind. 
But when she rush’d, in that ill-fated hour, 
Through the dense throng, and stood on.llion’s tow’r, 
And view'’d her Hector dragg’d the walls before, 
Where the lash’d steeds his bleeding body bore, 
Dark nig t her eye-lid seal’d, she swoon’d away, 
Fell back, breath’d out her soul, and breathless lay: 
Far fell the band that late her brow had crown’d, 

he braid and net that wreath'd her hair around, 
And the bright veil that floated round the bride, 
Which Teeny Venus gave, her blush to hide, 
When Hector led her from Eétion's bow’r, 
And for her beauty gave his countless dow’r. 
O’er her, yet scarce alive, her sisters bent, 
And chon held her, on self-death intent. 
But when once more she breath’d, to sense restar’d, 
Thus Hector’s widow her lost lord deplor’d : 
v. yy an ng —_ our * morn: 

ou, in thy Troy, in jam’s palace born; 

I, in far T' j i 


, mid H bow’rs, 
here crown’d Eétion rear’d my youthful hours. 
Both, miserable both, the sire child! 

Oh! that no light had on my birth-day smil’d! 
To darkness and to death thou, thou art gone, 
And I, thy widow, left to weep alone. 


A boy, sole relic of our union, left, 

A helpless infant of his sire bereft. 

Thou canst not guard his weakness, thou, in death, 

And vain alike to thee his vital breath, 

What, if our child escape the battle-strife, 
| Toil and dire woe his lot in after-life. 

Th’ intruder plucks his boundary marks away: 

His former playmates shun the orphan’s way. 

His front cast down to earth with bitter woe, 

Down his pale cheek the tears unpity’d flow. 

Bow’d with sore want, before his father’s friends 
| The suppliant,orphan unregarded bends ; 
| Here clasps some rich man’s cloak, or prostrate there, 
| Breathes o'er another’s robe th’ unanswer’d pray’: 
Where one less harsh may yield his helpless age, 
A drop to dew his lip, not thirst assuage: 
Or some proud youth, with either parent blest, 
Drives from the feast the uninvi pee 
Nay, strikes the child, and cries, with loud reproof, 
Thy father feasts not, wretch! beneath our roof. 
’Tis thus Astyanax seeks Hector’s dome, 
And weeps within his mother’s widow’d home, 
Who on his father’s knee scarce deign’d to eat 
The richest marrow and the choicest meat ; 
And who at last, fatigu’d with length of play, 
When slumber stole him from his toys away, 
In softest bed, upon his nurse’s breast 
Slept, saturate with joy, his heart at rest: 
Reft of his sire, thus poor, afflicted, sham’d, 
He, whom Astyanax the Trojans nam’d; 
For thine alone, thine, Hector, once the pow’r 
To guard each Trojan gate and lofty tow’r. 
Now, from thy parents far, in yonder fleet, 
When the gorg’d dog shall from thy corse retreat, 
The worm shall all thy naked bones consume, 
While beauteous vestures grace thy vacant room, 
And robes, whose lightness female touch attests, 
Lie useless all in thy — chests: 
These will I burn, an undistinguish’d heap; 
For not in these wilt thou, my Hector, sleep : 
Before all Troy, what once adorn’d thee burn, 
And honouring thee, all thine to ashes turn.’” 


Occasionally, Mr. Sotheby is led, by his 
earnest desire to be close and ‘literal, into the 
use of singular phraseology : we select a few in- 
stances. Ajax, in vaunting his warlike expe- 
rience, does not congratulate himself upon his 
“ march of intellect,” but exclaima— 

*« T am not new to battle, rude in arms 
I marched to manhood, amid war alarms.” 

Most men are wont to be more touchy while 
living, than after; not so with Hector : 

«« How mild, forsooth ! how tangible his frame! 

This Hector, this, who wrapt our fleet in flame.” 
This is a poverty-stricken rendering of the 


2 rowel, n ware dn waruxwrepes auPapenrlas 
"Exrwg, 1 ort ynus sverencty auger xnAtw- 


The word saturate is also used in a very un- 
common manner; the infant Astyanax, SaAsu» 
tumanouusvos xe, is said to be * saturate with 
joy ;” horses, xi Asuxov seerromeves, are “ sa~ 
turate with corn.” If our groom had told-us 
that our hacks were “‘ saturate with corn,” 
not having the Greek in such a case to which 
we could refer, we confess we should have been 
confoundedly puzzled. ‘There are not, how- 
ever, many such verbal oversights as these in 
Mr. Sotheby's version. Having on former occa- 
sions had the good fortune to present our readers 
with long extracts from his Iliad, as they were 
read at the Royal Society of Literature, we the 
less regret that our limits only suffer us, with- 
out more lengthened quotation (the best recom- 
mendation we could offer), to dismiss a produc- 
tion which has been the work of years, with 
our appreciation of its excellence, and admira- 
tion of its industry. . To the fine feeling of the 
poet, Mr. Sotheby has united the patient in- 
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vestigation and the careful accuracy of the 
scholar. 





— 

The Young Duke. By the Author of * Vivian 
Grey.” 3vols.12mo. London, 1831. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

WE have not for some time met with a work 

which has impressed us with a higher idea of 

the author’s powers. The acute remark, the 
keen sarcasm, the slight trait exhibited in the 
slight phrase, but whose knowledge is the deep 
and just—a richness of imagination, occasional 
bursts of feeling full of the poetry of thought— 
these are faculties of a high order, and they 
are the characteristic merits of these pages. 

Mr. D’ Israeli is evidently a young man, gifted 

with that higher species of the imagination 

which creates and combines—which out of im- 

pressions extracts reflection, and which alone 

can give a true sense of the beautiful. He is 
also witty, shrewd to perceive the real motive, 
keen in catching the ludicrous, and very feli- 
citous in its expression. So much for the au- 
thor. Of the work itself we have two differ- 
ent opinions to give—one good, the other had ; 
for it is a singularly unequal production. The 
original idea is excellent; and the shadows 
cast from: “* those brilliant misfortunes,’”’ un- 
bounded wealth and unbounded pleasure, are 
‘** neither extenuated nor set down in malice” — 
the best methods of drawing them. The scene 
opens with great spirit, as does also the young 
duke’s career. We now turn to the critic’s 
more customary office—that of fault-finding ; 
and we do this the less reluctantly, because we 
hold that Mr. D'Israeli’s faults are those of 
taste, and the mistaken use of his powers. He 
is essentially a writer of great imagination ; 
his created scenes are infinitely better than his 
copied ones, and it is chiefly when he copies 
from nature that he is unnatural. The truth 
is, that ** fashionable life’’ is the Delilah that 
sheers away the locks of his strength: in his 
desire to shew his knowledge of its scenes and 
actors, he merges all his higher powers of 
moral painting in a series of ill-done carica- 
tures—he becomes affected, wearisome, and 
flippant. Secondly, the work itself is terribly 
spun out—he writes too much with the fear of 
three volumes before his eyes; there is maté- 
riel for about two very brilliant ones. Among 
the scenes which would well bear omission is 
that of the supper in the Alhambra; it is ob- 
jectionable in every point of view. Among the 
characters, we like the young duke himself ; so 
do we May Dacre: the Fitz-pompeys are 
good; and Charles Annesley is a clever sketch. 

Mrs. Dallington Vere is a copy of Mrs. Felix 

Lorraine; and her crimes are very gratuitous, 

for they really exercise no influence on the 

story. We wish the donors of the féte at 

Boyle Farm would announce, as Mr. Bayly 

does of the songs he publishes in the Annuals, 

“ This is property.” It figures again in these 

. e do advise all writers henceforth to 


pages: 
consider intruding on “its fairy ground” as 


actual ing. And as for our readers, we 
refer them to the late novel of Mothers and 
Daughters, as giving its most animated and 
picturesque description. Perhaps the best idea 
we can ate ey ese volumes is, to string some 
of their sparkles in a series, ng these ex- 
tracts under the different heads of true, keen, 
good, and prettily turned. 

“ She fell ill, and became that extremely 
common character, a confirmed invalid. In 
the present day, and especially among women, 
one would almost suppose that health was a 
state of unnatural existence.” © © ® 

“At the end of three years, the Duke of 








St. James was of opinion, that he had obtained 
a great knowledge of mankind. He was mis- 
taken: travel is not, as is imagined, the best 
school for that sort of science. Knowledge of 
mankind is a knowledge of their passions. The 
traveller is looked upon as a bird of passage, 
whose visit is short, and which the vanity of 
the visited wishes to make agreeable. All is 
show, all false, and all made up. Coterie suc- 
ceeds coterie, equally smiling—the explosions 
take place in his absence. Even a grand pas- 
sion, which teaches a man more, perhaps, than 
any thing else, is not very easily excited by the 
traveller. The women know that, sooner or 
later, he must disappear; and though this is 
the case with all lovers, the sweet souls do not 
like to miss the possibility of delusion. Thus 
the heroines keep in the back-ground ; and the 
visitor, who is always in a hurry, falls into the 
net of the first flirtation that offers. * * * 
Devoted to pleasure, he had reached the goblet 
at an early age. * * * He was, indeed, 
greatly interested by her, but he was an habi- 
tual gallant, and always began by feigning 
more than he felt. She, on the contrary, who 
was really in love, feigned much less) * * * 
Lady Aphrodite was charmed with the idea; 
for the enamoured are always delighted with 
what is fanciful. * * * His life was an 
ocean of enjoyment, and each hour, like each 
wave, threw up its pearl * * * I look 
upon a long-sighted man as a brute, who, not 
being able to see with his mind, is obliged to 
see with his body.” 

These are slight and brief touches; but no 
one without either originality, truth, or grace. 
The following is a lively sketch of a scene in 
the House of Peers :— 

“ The Duke of St. James took the oaths and 
his seat. He was introduced by Lord Fitz- 
pompey. He heard a debate. We laugh at 
such a thing, especially in the upper house; 
but, on the whole, the affair is imposing, par- 
ticularly if we take a part in it. Lord Ex- 
Chamberlain thought the nation going on 
wrong; and he made a speech full of currency 
and constitution. Baron Deprivyseal seconded 
him with great effect—brief but bitter, satirical 
and sore. The Earl of Quarterday answered 
these, full of confidence in the nation and in 
himself. When the debate was getting heavy, 
Lord Snap jumped up to give them something 
light. The lords do not encourage wit, and so 
are obliged to put up with pertness. But 
Viscount Memoir was very statesman-like, and 
spouted a sort of universal history. Then 
there was Lord Ego, who vindicated his cha- 
racter, when nobody knew he had one, and 
explained his motives because his auditors could 
not understand his acts. Then there was a 
maiden speech, so inaudible, that it was doubt- 
ed whether, after all, the young orator really 
did lose his virginity. In the end, up started 
the premier, who, having nothing to say, was 
manly, and candid, and liberal; gave credit to 
his adversaries, and took credit to himself, and 
then the motion was withdrawn.” 

There is much truth in the following :— 
‘“* Nothing is more singular than the various 
success of men in the House of Commons. 
Fellows who have been the oracles of coteries 
from their birth, who have gone through the 
regular process of gold medals, senior wrangler. 
ships, and double foists, who have nightly sat 
down amid tumultuous cheering in debating 
societies, and can harangue with an unruffled 
forehead and an unfaltering voice, from one 
end of a dinner-table to the other, who, on all 
occasions, have something to say, and can speak 
with fluency on what they know nothing about 
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—no sooner rise in the house than their spells 
desert them. All their effrontery vanishes; 
common-place ideas are rendered even more 
uninteresting by monotonous delivery; and 
keenly alive as even boobies are in those sacred 
walls to the ridiculous, no one appears more 
thoroughly aware of his unexpected and as. 
tounding deficiencies than the orator himself. 
He regains his seat, hot and hard, sultry and 
stiff, with a burning cheek and an icy hand, 
repressing his breath lest it should give evi. 
dence of an existence of which he is ashamed, 
and clenching his fist, that the pressure may 
secretly convince him that he has not as com. 
pletely annihilated his stupid body as his. false 
reputation. On the other hand, persons whom 
the women have long deplored, and the men 
long pitied, as having no * manner,’ who blush 
when you speak to them, and blunder when 
they speak to you, suddenly jump up in the 
house, with a self-confidence, which is only 
equalled by their consummate ability.” 

We, however, quite differ from his estimate 
of divers popular speakers. Digressions are 
favourites with our author—we shall give place 
to one. 

“ Tam one, though young, yet old enough 
to know ambition is a demon; and I fly from 
what I fear. And Fame has eagle wings, and 
yet she mounts not as high as.man’s desires. 
When all is gained, how little then is won! 
And yet to gain that little, how much is lost! 
Let us once aspire, and madness follows. Could 
we but drag the purple from the hero’s heart ; 
could we but tear the laurel from the poet’s 
throbbing brain, and read their doubts, their 
dangers, their despair, we might learn a greater 
lesson than we shall ever acquire by musing 
over their exploits, or their inspiration. Think 
of unrecognised Cesar, with his wasting youth, 
weeping over. the Macedonian’s young career! 
Could Pharsalia compensate for those wither- 
ing pangs? View the obscure Napoleon starv- 
ing in the streets of Paris! What was St. 
Helena to the bitterness of such existence? 
The visions of past glory might illumine even 
that dark imprisonment; but to be conscious 
that his supernatural energies might die — 
without creating their miracles—ean the wheel, 
or the rack, rival the torture of such a suspi- 
cion ?” 

We conclude with a very happy parody :— 
** No more, no more—oh! never more to me, 
that hour shall bring its rapture and its bliss! 
No more, no more—oh! never more for me, 
shall Flavour sit upon her thousand thrones, 
and, like a siren with a sunny smile, win to 
renewed excesses—each more sweet! My feast- 
ing days are over: me, no more, the charms of 
fish, or flesh, still less of fowl, can make the 
fool of that they made before. The fricandeau 
is like a dream of early love; the fricassee, 
with which I have so often flirted, is like the 
tattle of the last quadrille; and no longer are 
my dreams haunted with the dark passion of 
the rich ragout. Ye soups! o’er whose crea- 
tion I have watched, like mothers o’er their 
sleeping child! Ye sauces! to which I have 
even lent a name, where are ye now? Tick- 
ling, perchance, the palate of some easy friend, 
who quite forgets the boon companion, whose 
presence once lent lustre even to his ruby wine, 
and added perfume to his perfumed hock !”’ | 

The book is like “‘ the young duke which 
gives it its title; it would be better were its 
scenes of folly and fashion curtailed. But, 
take good and bad, it is well worth the reading. 
We alluded to “ affectations,” as one of a 
besetting sins; and to specify one or two M- 
pomcovay Son would mention, that even feminine 
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———————— 
beauty may be over described. If such a thing 
were possible, we should be tired of ‘ small 
mouths,” &c. Again, the descriptions of dress 
are quite ludicrous; and being so contrary to 
any thing ever worn, they destroy the reality 
of the character. 








The Family Library, Vol. XXI.—History of 
England, Vol. I. (Anglo-Saxon Period.) 
By Francis Palgrave, Esq. London, 1831. 
Murray. 

WuaTEVER may be the diversity of opinions 

as to the correctness of some of the views em- 

bodied in this volume, there can be no sort of 
doubt that it is one of the few, as yet produced 
in these monthly miscellanies, which will re- 
tain a permanent place in the historical library 
of this country. It is written in a more familiar 
manner than the corresponding one of Sir 
James Mackintosh—indeed, it seems to be 
mainly intended for young persons, at least in 
several of its most interesting sections; yet we 
are inclined to consider it as the abstract and 
compression of larger and maturer reading and 
reflection, as to the Anglo-Saxon period, than 
any author whatever has hitherto brought be- 
fore the public. Mr. Palgrave is well known as 
one of the very foremost of English antiquaries, 
especially with respect to the earliest centuries 
of vur national existence; and it is impossible 
not to rejoice that such a man should have 
been induced to give the fruit of his life-long 
labours in a shape thus universally accessible 
and engaging,—in place of enditing (as, but for 
this new species of periodical literature, he no 
doubt would have done) some unwieldy folios, 
or quartos, mere “ caviare to the million.” 
We do not pretend to enter into a comparison 
of Palgrave and Mackintosh ; their merits are 
wholly dissimilar, and their books will inter- 
fere in no respect with each other. Sir James, 
one of the most philosophical writers that ever 
adorned any department of intellectual exertion, 

has chosen in this popular form to convey a 

rapid and brief, but masterly, liberal, and pro- 

found outline of the philosophy of English his- 
tory—dwelling but little on the details of events 

—and not concealing, though far from projecting, 

the strong tendency of his own political predilec- 

tions. The minutie of Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment, manners, and literature, are accordingly 
but slightly touched on-in his delightful pages 

—if, indeed, such matters had ever engaged 

any considerable share of his study. Mr. Pal- 

grave, on the contrary, opens this. mine with 
the easy boldness of one familiar with all its 

Tecesses—condenses the pith and substance of 

Turner and his other predecessors, and, with- 

Out appearance of effort, adds prodigiously to 

the existing stock of information—contriving, 

at the same time, to render themes hitherto 
considered hopelessly dry and wearisome, as 
full of life and entertainment as if they were 
part and parcel of a capital historical romance. 
Who can read such a book, without feeling at 
every page, that to write really well on any 
subject, it is absolutely necessary to be master 
of it? The compilations even of the cleverest 
men, who merely collect a dozen or two autho- 
niues on their desk, and, without previous inti- 
macy with the matter, proceed to manufacture 
to order, may amuse for the moment — it is 
‘npossible they should deserve or obtain solid, 
lasting reputation. Of such works we have, 
of late, had but too many. This belongs to a 

Wholly different class. Perhaps we shall con- 

br hot an inaccurate, though rough, notion 

of the character of the book, when we say, that 

't appears to us something intermediate be- 

‘ween Sir W. Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather” 





(the Scotch Series, we mean), and Voltaire’s 
energetic Expositions of General History ; 
uniting the simplicity and picturesque detail 
of the one great writer, with the broad, lumi- 
nous, analytic power, which more than re- 
deems all the mere literary defects of the other. 
There is a particular feature, however, and, 
in our opinion, a most important one, which 
must be noticed. Mr. Palgrave is obviously 
a deeply religious man, and he makes Christ- 
ianity far more prominent throughout his nar- 
rative than any one who has traversed this 
ground before him. Some may think he over- 
does the matter here; but, though we cannot 
go along with him in some detached opinions 
expressed on moral and religious questions, we 
should be sorry not to appreciate the warmth 
of piety that breathes throughout, as well as 
the beautiful language in which it is usually 
clothed. 

To give some idea of the graphic skill of this 
writer, the clearness of his views, and the 
amusement as well as instruction which his 
pages will afford young and old, we cannot 
perhaps do better than quote part of his dedi- 
catory Epistle to that distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, Miss Anna Gurney. 

‘* The primary purposes of this little work 
forbid my entering into regular discussion upon 
the Anglo-Saxon laws. Nor could I venture 
into any lengthened investigation concerning 
the nature of our Saxon legislature: but as 
you may possibly think that this subject re- 
quires some explanation, we will suppose our- 
selves placed in the hall of Edward the Con- 
fessor, he who, like his predecessors, held the 
state of *‘ King of the English—Basileus of 
Britain— emperor and ruler of all the sove- 
reigns and nations who inhabit the island — 
lord paramount of the sceptres of the Cum- 
brians, the Scots, and the Britons,’ — and 
suppose yourselves to be Haco, a Norwegian 
stranger, introduced by an Anglo-Saxon friend, 
and listening to his explanations of the assem. 
bly which you behold: —‘ Those persons who 
are sitting and standing nighest to the king 
are his chief officers of state. That tall, thin, 
rough-looking man is Algar, the Stallere, 
whom the Franks call the constable of the host ; 
and great as he is, I assure you, Haco, that 
not one of the king’s horses is sent to grass 
without his special order. The portly noble- 
man, with the huge knife and wooden trencher, 
is /Ethelmar, the dish thane—he carves the 
meat for royalty. Hugoline, that cautious, 
sly-looking clerk, is the Lower thane, or cham- 
berlain ; he keeps the key of the king’s hoard. 
You would be astonished to see the heaps of 
treasure in the low, vaulted chamber ; and yet 
there is not quite so much in the hoard as 
there used to be. After we had driven out 
your countrymen, the usurper Hardacnute, 
and restored our darling, King Edward, the 
true and legitimate heir of the right royal line 
of Cerdic, the huscarls of the palace still conti- 
nued to collect the danegeld as rigidly as be- 
fore ; and many an honest husbandman had his 
house and land sold over his head, within three 
days after the tax became due, to pay the arrears 
which he had incurred. Not that our worthy 
king was ever a penny the better for the dane- 
geld. Good man, he never troubles himself about 
motiey, he leaves all that charge to Hugoline. 
If you were to empty King Edward’s purse 
before his face, he would not bid you stay your 
hand; he would only say— Take care, friend, 
that you are not found out by Hugoline. 
Though the king was so little benefited by 
the taxes, I suppose that others fared better ; 
and the danegelt was levied as rigidly as ever 
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—until one day, the king rose from his bed, 
asked Hugoline for the key, and went alone 
into the hoard. And when he came out again, 
he told us all, with looks of the’utmost horror, 
that he had seen the foul fiend dancing upon 
the money-bags containing the gold which had 
been wrung from his suffering people, and 
grinning with delight. Whether the king had 
really seen any thing, or whether we incon- 
siderately took as a fact, what he intended 
merely as a parable, denoting his opinion of 
the iniquity of the taxation, I cannot tell, but 
from that day the danegelt was levied no more. 
Those quiet, shrewd-looking men, with shaven 
crowns, are Osbern, Peter, Robert, Gyso, and 
the rest of the clerks of the king’s chapel. 
He who sits at the head of the bench, is Rein- 
baldus, the chancellor. These venerable per- 
sons have been gradually gaining more and 
more influence in the Witenagemot; though 
anciently they were only appointed for the 
purpose of celebrating mass and singing in the 
king’s chapel ; and Reinbaldus, the chancellor, 
holds merely the place of the arch-chaplain of 
the French kings; he is a kind of dean, the 
king’s confessor, who takes care of the king’s 
conscience, and imposes very hard penances 
upon him when he has sinned. But for some 
time past, our kings have been accustomed to 
turn their chaplains really to good use, by 
employing them constantly as their writing 
clerks. In this capacity the most important 
matters of public business must pass: through 
their hands. Hence they have much power, 
and a power which was totally unknown to 
our ancestors ; and in this innovating age, their 
influence has been greatly increased by a fashion 
which our good King Edward has brought from 
France. He has caused a great seal to be 
made, on which you may see his effigy, in his 
imperial robes; and to all the writs or written 
letters, which issue in his name, an impression 
from that seal is appended. It is by such 
writs that our king signifies his commands. If 
a question of great importance is to be decided 
before the thanes of the shire, in a manner 
out of the ordinary course, it is heard before 
certain clerks, and others, named by the king’s 
writ. Ifa clerk is promoted to a bishopric, he 
must have a writ before he can be placed in 
his chair or throne. If you wish to obtain 
the king’s protection, or his ‘ peace,’ you had 
best obtain a writ, by which this favour is testi. 
fied. For this purpose you must apply to the 
clerks of the chapel. Whether issued by 
the king’s special direction or not, .the writ is 
often a long time in making its appearance; 
and suitors find, that a golden cup placed in 
the king’s wardrobe, or a bay stallion sent to 
the royal stable, has a great effect in driving 
the chaplain’s quill. At present, great part of 
our law business is cheaply, expeditiously, and 
equitably despatched in the ordinary Folk- 
moots, or courts of the hundred, or of the shire, 
which go on regularly, by immemorial usage, 
without any writ, or other sanction from the 
king. These tribunals we derive from our 
remotest ancestors. We had law before we 
had prerogative, and Folk-moots long before 
we had kings; and in your country, Haco, 
they exist in great measure unimpaired. But 
if, from any cause whatever, these popular 
courts should decline amongst us, and the pleas 
which are now decided before them, be trans- 
ferred to the king’s court, it is easy to see 
that the whole management of the law will fall 
into the hands of the chancellor and his clerks, 
and of those whom the king may depute to 
administer justice in his name. So much for 


those who are about the king.” 
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Describing the Witenagemot, the author 
says :— 

* Beneath the clergysit the lay peers and other 
rulers, who are bound by homage to the crown. 
That vacant seat belongs to Malcolm, King of 
the Scots, or, as some begin to call him, the 
King of Scotland. The wicked usurper Mac- 
beth had possession of his throne, and of those 
dominions in Lothian, in respect of which the 
homage of the King of the Scots is more par- 
ticularly rendered. Malcolm, the vassal of our 
King Edward, had a full right to claim the aid 
ot his superior, and it was granted right nobly. 
By King Edward’s command, the stout Earl 
Siward marched all his forces across the weed, 
with a mighty army. Macbeth had called the 
Northmen—your countrymen, Haco—to his 
aid; but his resistance was hopeless: he was 
expelled, and Malcolm, as King Edward had 
commanded, was restored to the inheritance of 
his ancestors. Malcolm ought to be here in 
person. When he comes up, he is escorted 
from shire to shire by earls and bishops; and, 
at convenient distances, mansions and town- 
ships have been assigned to him, where he and 
his attendants may abide and rest. Yet, with 
all these aids, the journey is most tedious, and 
not unfrequently accompanied by danger ; be- 
sides which, it is not altogether safe for Mal- 
colm to leave the wild Scots, his turbulent 
subjects, uncontrolled during the very long 
space of time—seldom so little as half a-year— 
which he must pass upon the road: Watling- 
street is much out of repair; it has not had a 
stone laid upon it since the arrival of Hengist 
and Horsa; and the top of the Roman fosse- 
way is worse than the bottom of a ditch; and, 
therefore, the attendance of the King of Scots 
is generally excused. The King of Cumbria, 
and the kings or ‘ under kings’ of the Welsh, 
sit nigh unto the King of Scots. The two 
latter, Blethyn and Rhivallon, have just now 
sworn oaths to King Edward, and given hos- 
tages that they will be faithful to him in all 


things, and every where ready to serve him by | 


sea and land, and that they will perform all 
such obligations, in respect of the country, as 
ever their predecessors had done to his pre- 
decessors. But the Welsh are an unfaithful 
nation, untrue even to themselves. Griffith, 
the brother of the Welsh kings, to whom they 
succeed, was slain by his own men, and his 
bloody head was sent by Earl Harold to King 
Edward, at London. The Welsh are con- 
stantly rebelling against us; but we keep a 
firm hold upon them, and compel them, upon 
every needful occasion, to acknowledge our 
supremacy. “ ' 7 4 On the 
same bench with these vassal kings, sit the 
great earls of the realm, distinguished by the 
golden collars and caps of maintenance which 
they wear. These marks of honour have, how- 
ever, long belonged to them; for it is thus that 
the effigy of the venerable Aylwine of East 
Anglia is adorned, as you may see upon his 
tomb at Ramsey minster. He who looks so 
fell and grim is Siward, the son of Beorn, Earl 
of Northumbria. The good people in the north, 
who give credit to all the sagas, or lying tales 
of your Scallds, actually believe that Siward’s 
grandfather was a bear in the forests of Nor- 
way, and that when his father Beorn lifted 
up his uncombed locks, the two pointed shaggy 
ears, which he had inherited from the bear, 
testified the nature of his sire. Siward himself 
takes no pains to contradict this story. On the 
contrary, I rather think that he considers it 
asa piece of gootl policy to encourage any re- 
port which may add to the terror inspired by 
his name. He has declared that he will never 


die, except in full armour. *® * As to that 
mixed multitude by whom the farther part of 
the hall is crowded, and who can be just seen 
behind the thanes, they consist, as far as I 
can judge, of the class of folks who come to- 
gether in vast crowds at the meetings of our 
hundreds and our shires. It is usual, in these 
assemblies, that four good men and the reeve 
should appear from every upland or rural 
township : their office being to give testimony, 
and to perform other acts relating to the ad- 
ministration of justice, and also to receive the 
commands of their superiors. In the Witen- 
agemot, I believe they are seldom or never 
called upon to act; but they attend from an- 
cient custom, deduced, perhaps, from the old 
time, when our kings were merely the aldermen 
of a single shire, and when the court in which 
they presided was merely the moot of their 
own little territory. And whatever the rights 
or privileges of these churls might be in days 
of yore, I am tolerably sure of what they are 
not in these modern times. They have no 
weight or influence in the enactment of any 
law : voices, indeed, they may have, but only 
for the purpose of crying out —Yea, yea ! — 
when the doom enacted by the advice of the 
witan is proclaimed. Some of our old men 
have thought that this kind of assent is a 
recollection of the customs which prevailed 
amongst our forefathers, the old Saxons, be- 
fore they quitted the forests of Germany, 
when, as it is said, the /eod, or people at 
large, gave their consent to the laws which 
the ealdormen and priests had enacted in their 
solemn assembly. I am not learned enough 
to decide this point ; it may be so; but nothing 
is said thereon by Alfric or by Alfred, or by 
Bede; and now it is our principle, that he 
who is worth nothing in land, is nothing 
worth in public affairs, unless, as I have told 
you before, the place of Jand is supplied by 
\learning. But Englishmen are sturdy, and 
not to be easily put down. I have heard 
strange things said about the charters granted 
by Athelstane to the townships of Malmsbury 
and Barnstaple; and if the churls in general 
should ever be led to imagine that they have a 
right to be members of the Witenagemot, I 
should not be surprised if they were one day 
or another, to pluck up heart of grace, and 
cry out — No, no! — instead of affirming, as 
in duty bound, what their betters have thought 
best for them. Yet you must not suppose 
that these rustics are excluded by any perpe- 
tual bar. It was whilome the old English 
law, that if a merchant crossed the sea three 
times at his own risk, he obtained the rank 
of thane. . Five hydes of land possessed by the 
churl for three generations, if held by him, 
his son, and his son’s son, placed the family 
in the class of those who were gentle by birth 
and blood ; * Sithcundmen,’ as such families 
were then called, before King Alfred’s day ; 
and though such laws are connected with 
usages and doctrines which have become ob- 
solete, still we retain all the spirit of our 
ancient lessons of freedom; and, if qualified 
by station and property, there is no man be- 
tween the channel and the water of Scotland, 
who may not acquire a share in the govern- 
ment of our empire.’” 

The closing paragraphs of this volume shall 
form our only other extract for the present. 
It is a fair specimen of the narrative, being the 
conclusion of the battle of Hastings. 

“ Tt was now late in the evening. The Eng- 
lish troops were entirely broken, yet no Eng- 
lishman would surrender. The conflict con- 
tinued in many parts of the bloody field, long 








after dark. The fugitives spread themselves 
over the adjoining country, then covered with 
wood and forest. Wherever the English could 
make a stand, they resisted ; and the Normans 
confess that the great preponderance of their 
force, alone enabled them to obtain the victory, 
By William’s orders, a spot close to the Gon. 
fanon was cleared, and he caused his pavilion 
to be pitched among the corpses which were 
heaped around. He there supped with his 
barons; and they feasted among the dead, 
But when he contemplated the fearful slaugh. 
ter, a natural feeling of pity, perhaps allied to 
repentance, arose in his stern mind ; and the 
Abbey of Battle, in which the prayer was to be 
offered up perpetually for the repose of the 
souls of all who had fallen in the conflict, was 
at once the monument of his triumph, and the 
token of his piety. The abbey was most richly 
endowed; and all the land, for one league 
round about, was annexed to the Battle fran. 
chise. The abbot was freed from the authority 
of the metropolitan of Canterbury, and invested 
with archiepiscopal jurisdiction. The high 
altar was erected on the very spot where Ha. 
rold’s standard had waved ; and the roll, depo. 
sited in the archives of the monastery, recorded 
the names of those who had fought with the 
Conqueror, and amongst whom the lands of 
broad England were divided. But all this 
pomp and solemnity has passed away like 
a dream. The perpetual prayer has ceased for 
ever—the roll of battle is rent. The shields of 
the Norman lineages are trodden in the dust. 
The abbey is levelled with the ground—and a 
dank and reedy pool fills the spot where the 
foundations of the quire have been uncovered, 
merely for the gaze of the idle visiter, or the 
instruction of the, moping antiquary. The 
victor is now installed; but what has become 
of the mortal spoils of his competitor? Ifwe 
ask the monk of Malmesbury, we are told that 
William surrendered the body to Harold's mo. 
ther, Githa, by whose directions the corpse of 
the last surviving of her children was buried in 
the abbey of the Holy Cross. Those who lived 
nearer the time, however, relate in explicit 
terms that William refused the rites of sepul- 
ture to his excommunicated enemy. Guilliel- 
mus Pictavensis, the chaplain of the Conqueror, 
a most trustworthy and competent witness, 
informs us that a body, of which the features 
were undistinguishable, but supposed, from 
certain tokens, to be that of Harold, was found 
between the corpses of his brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwine, and that William caused this corpse 
to be interred in the sands of the sea-shore. 
‘Let him guard the coast,’ said William, 
‘which he so madly occupied ;’ and though 
Githa had offered to purchase the body by its 
weight in gold, yet William was not to be 
tempted by the gift of the sorrowing mother, or 
touched by her tears, In the Abbey of Wal- 
tham, they knew nothing of Githa. According 
to the annals of the convent, the two brethren 
who had accompanied Harold, hovered as nearly 
as possible to the scene of war, watching the 
event of the battle; and afterwards, when the 
strife was quiet in death, they humbly ap- 
proached William, and solicited his permission 
to seek the corpse. The Conqueror refused a 
purse, containing ten marks of gold, which 
they offered as the tribute of their gratitude; 
and permitted them to proceed to the field, and 
to bear away not only the remains of Harold, 
but of all who, when living, had chosen the 
Abbey of Waltham as their place of sepulture. 
Amongst the loathsome heaps of the unburied, 
they sought for Harold, but sought in vain,— 
Harold could not possibly be discovered,—n? 
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trace of Harold was to be found; and as 
the last hope of identifying his remains, they 
suggested that possibly his beloved Editha 
might be able to recognise the features so 
familiar to her affections. Algitha, the wife 
of Harold, was not to be asked to perform 
this sorrowful duty. Osgood went back to 
Waltham, and returned with Editha, and 
the two canons and the weeping woman re- 
sumed their miserable task in the charnel field. 
A ghastly, decomposing, and mutilated corpse 
was selected by Editha, and conveyed to Wal- 
tham as the body of Harold; and there en- 
tombed at the east end of the choir, with great 
honour and solemnity, many Norman nobles 
assisting in the requiem. Years afterwards, 
when the Norman yoke pressed heavily upon 
the English, and the battle of Hastings had be- 
come a tale of sorrow, which old men narrated 
by the light of the embers, until warned to 
silence by the sullen tolling of the curfew, 
there was a decrepit anchorite, who inhabited 
a cell near the Abbey of St. John at Chester, 
where Edgar celebrated his triumph. This 
recluse, deeply scarred, and blinded in his left 
eye, lived in strict penitence and seclusion. 
Henry I. once visited the aged hermit, and had 
a long private discourse with him ; and, on his 
death-bed, he declared to the attendant monks 
that he was Harold. As the story is trans- 
mitted to us, he had been secretly conveyed 
from the field to a castle, probably of Dover, 
where he continued concealed until he had the 
means of reaching the sanctuary where he 
expired. The monks of Waltham loudly 
exclaimed against this rumour. They main- 
tained most resolutely, that Harold was buried 
in their abbey: they pointed to the tomb sus- 
taining his effigies, and inscribed. with the 
simple and pathetic epitaph, ‘ Hie jacet Harold 
infelix ;’ and they appealed to the mouldering 
skeleton, whose bones, as they declared shewed, 
when disinterred, the impress of the wounds 
which he had received. But may it not still be 
doubted whether Osgood and Ailric, who fol- 
lowed their benefactor to the fatal field, did 
not aid his escape ?—They may have discovered 
him at the last gasp; restored him to anima- 
tion by their care; and the artifice of declaring 
to William, that they had not been able to re- 
cover the object of their search, would readily 
suggest itself as the means of rescuing Harold 
from the power of the Conqueror. The de- 
mand of Editha’s testimony would confirm 
their assertion, and enable them to gain time 
to arrange for Harold’s security; and whilst 
the litter, which bore the corpse, was slowly 
advancing to the Abbey of Waltham, the liy- 
ing Harold, under the tender care of Editha, 
might be safely proceeding to the distant fane, 
his haven of refuge. If we compare the dif- 
ferent narratives concerning the inhumation 
of Harold, we shall find the most remarkable 
discrepancies. It is evident that the circum- 
stances were not accurately known ; and since 
those ancient writers who were best informed 
cannot be reconciled to each other, the escape 
of Harold, if admitted, would solve the diffi- 
culty, I am not prepared to maintain that the 
authenticity of this story cannot be impugned ; 
but it may be remarked, that the tale, though 
Tomantic, is not incredible, and that the cir- 
cumstances may be easily reconciled to proba- 
bility. There were no walls to be scaled, no 
fosse was to be crossed, no warder to be eluded ; 
and the examples of those who have sur- 
vived after encountering much greater perils, 
are $0 very numerous and familiar, that the 
incidents which I have narrated would hardly 
Sve rise to a doubt, if they referred to any 


other personage than aking. In this case we 
cannot find any reason for supposing that the 
belief in Harold’s escape was connected with 
any political artifice or feeling. No hopes were 
fixed upon the usurping son of Godwin. No 
recollection dwelt upon his name, as the hero 
who would sally forth from his seclusion, the 
restorer of the Anglo-Saxon power. That 
power had wholly fallen—and if the humbled 
Englishman, as he paced the aisles of Wal- 
tham, looked around, and, having assured 
himself that no Norman was near, whispered 
to his son, that the tomb which they saw be- 
fore them was raised only in mockery, and that 
Harold still breathed the vital air—he yet 
knew too well, that the spot where Harold’s 
standard had been cast down, was the grave of 
the pride and glory of England.” 

The volume is illustrated with wood-cuts, 
representing castles, armour, battles, seals, &c. 
admirably and profusely. But in this depart- 
ment there is also a striking novelty, which 
we cannot too highly praise: Mr. Palgrave 
introduces various maps, shewing how the 
island was divided at different important points 
of the history, which, when the series is com- 
plete, will form a most valuable adjunct to all 
histories of England whatever. They present, 
in a clear and summary way, at a glance—ocu- 
lis subjecta fidelibus — more accurate informa- 
tion than an ordinary reader could ever be able 
to extract from a whole library of narratives. 
Altogether, we are inclined to say this is the 
most valuable volume which Mr. Murray’s 
miscellany has as yet produced; and that, by 
interlaying his staple material of biography 
with a few such works as this, the publisher 
will assuredly exalt as well as extend the repu- 
tation of his series. 





The Old Man of the Mountain—The Love- 
Charm—and Pietro of Abano: from the 
German of Tieck. 12mo. pp. 335. London, 
1831. Moxon. 

In despite of the many excellent translations 

which have been of late years made from the 

literature of our neighbours, we doubt whether 
the great mass of readers have other than very 
vague ideas on the subject of German litera- 
ture. Some sit down contented with a con- 
viction of its immorality and sentimentality ; 
others, that it is a vain shew of ghostly phan- 
tasmagoria; while another class turn in indo- 
lent dismay at the supposed depths and dark- 
ness of its metaphysics. All these conclusions 
have individual right and general wrong, like 
most other sweeping conclusions. Perhaps the 
little volume before us is as fair a specimen 
as could be selected of the romantic and mys- 
tic school. There are three tales, belong- 
ing to the ideal and supernatural. Some will 
read them with an imagination excited by the 
mere interest of wonder; others, again, will 
say, “their taste is too plain, too real, for 
these unnatural marvels.” Neither class will 
do these pages justice, unless they dwell upon 
the under-current of thought which runs 
through the whole. With many of the beliefs 
we are at war; some of the developements of 
feelings we deem exaggerated; but this work 
will have been carelessly and unworthily pe- 
rused if it has not stirred the reader’s mind, and 
induced him to think his own thoughts in having 
thus disagreed with those of another. ‘* The 

Old Man of the Mountain” is a benevolent 

and eccentric being; one who having found his 

affections the source of sorrow in the beginning 
of his life, resolves on repressing them, and 
acting contrary to their dictates in the end. 





The misery of this repelled and yet exaggerated 





sensibility is well contrasted with the cheerful 
and affectionate temper of Edward ; while the 
miserable and avaricious Eleazar obliges us to 
recall the extraordinary character of real life 
ere we can believe in the existence of so 
wretched a specimen of huinanity. We shall 
leave the story for the benefit of the future 
readers; and endeavour, by extracts as various 
as possible, to give an idea of those peculiari- 
ties of remark and reflection which make the 
originality and worth of the work. 

“+ Life is a spectre, before which, whenever 
I pause to look upon it, I stand shuddering ; 
and nothing but toil and activity, and straining 
all my faculties, can enable me to endure and 
to despise it. I could envy the loom and the 
spinning-jenny, if such a feeling, such a wish, 
had any sense in it: for what is our conscious- 
ness but a consciousness of misery? what is 
our existence but an unveiling of the madness, 
the frenzy of all life? to which we either aban- 
don ourselves in chill patience, or weep and 
struggle against it convulsively, or play through 
a caricature of happiness and joy, while in our 
dreary heart we are fully aware that it is alla 
wanton lie. * * * Day after day has 
taught me that very few men really live.. Most 
of them are in a state of ceaseless dissipation : 
nay, what they call thought and reflection is 
itself the very same thing,—a mere attempt to 
raise a mist around the nature and inborn 
feelings of their hearts, and to keep themselves 
from discerning them; and arrogance starts 
up, the consciousness of their dignity and 
strength goads and spurs them on, till they 
rave with ungovernable pride.” 

Fine answer to this strain of repining :— 
‘¢ Whatever unprofitable or cheerless medita- 
tions I have indulged in, still I have never 
strayed into these deserts, which lie, it would 
seem, at the horizon of all such as abandon 
themselves with too passionate intensity to cap- 
tious inquiries. I have heard and read of 
strong minds, who in the recklessness of pas- 
sion, or in the extravagances of love, strove to 
burst the bolts of nature and of life, in order to 
become one with the universe and to possess it. 
Despair, self-loathing, hatred of God, have 
often been the doom and the unhappy lot of 
men thus under the mastery of their impulses. 
We feel no doubt that reason is not absolutely 
sufficient to reveal all that we wish to under. 
stand, to reconcile all that we wish to see in 
harmony with the workings of the Deity. But 
it may be dangerous to seek for help in the 
regions of our feelings and imagination, to give 
ear to our visionary forebodings. They try to 
set up their own supremacy, and may easily 
fall out with reason, though at the outset they 
seem to uphold her. If they gain their aim, 
and this noble mediatorial power, which, seated 
in the centre of all our spiritual powers irradi- 
ating and swaying them, first converts them 
into true powers, is overthrown and cast into 
chains by them, then each of our higher im- 
pulses begets a giant as its son, that will war 
against God. For doubt, wit, unbelief, and 
scofiing, are not the only faculties that fight 
against God: our imagination, our feelings, 
our enthusiasm, do the same, though at first 
they seem to supply faith with so safe and 
mysterious an asylum. Consequently, my 
dear, my honoured friend, since our life is 
surrounded on all sides by these dizzying pre. 
cipices, and every path, whatever course it 
takes, leads to them, what remains: for us to 
do, except to trust with a certain kind of light. 
heartedness, which perhaps is also one among 
the noblest powers of our nature, with cheer« 
fulness, gaiety, and humility, in the existence 
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and the love of that infinite inexhaustible love, 
of that, supreme wisdom, which puts on every 
shape, and can weave into its woof even what 
to us seems worthless and incongruous? so as 
to bear our life safely and easily, to take plea- 
sure in our taskwork, and to be happy, which 
we cannot else be, in the midst of affluence 
itself, making others happy as far as we are 
able. Is not this, too, piety and religion? I 
for my part have never met with them under 
any other form.” 

Metaphysics :—“ The beating of the pulse 
is not only a sign of life, it is life itself. No 
feeling, no thought, no sight or hearing, no 
taste or sensation, flows along with a rushing 
stream, but all comes skipping, wave upon 
wave, drop upon drop, and this is its being. 
One thought is cast out by another ; our feel. 
ings are only felt as they shift between life and 
death: the kiss only thrills on our lips when a 
chill void has already spread over them; our 
delight in a picture, in music, merely gushes 
through us; one moment it entrances us, the 
next it has vanished. Thus, the sea breathes 
in its ebb and flow, time in its days and nights, 
its winters and summers.” 

We recommend the following passages to 
the lovers of the sublime art of gastronomy :— 

“ Believe me, my friends, said the counsel- 
lor, with great earnestness, the art of eating, 
the skill men may attain in it, has its epochs, 
its classical ages, and its decline, corruption, 
and dark ages, just as much as every other art: 
and it seems to me that we are now again 
verging to a kind of barbarism in it. Luxury, 
profusion, rarities, new dishes, over-peppering, 
over-spicing, all these, my good sirs, are the 
artifices now commonly made use of to obtain 
admiration for a dinner; and yet these are the 
very things from which a thinking eater will 
turn away with contemptuous slight. * * In 
every field of human action history is man’s 
best master. * * * Eating is only another 
mode of thinking. * * * We see, too, continued 
the dissertator, what high importance nature 
has attached to these processes of devouring, 
eating, chewing, and swallowing, and how in 
every sphere of existence they have been her 
main end and aim. What would become of all 
the animals upon the earth, of all the birds 
that roam through the air, and all the swarms 
of greater and lesser creatures that people the 
waters and the sea, unless every one of them 
had received a bill, payable at sight, upon his 
neighbour. What would they live on, if they 
did not live on one another ? or where, forsooth, 
would they find room to live? Is not the 
world perpetually oscillating between the two 
great works of producing and of devouring? 
* * * We are fond of boasting of our uni- 
versality, and yet in the very art in which 
Nature herself has so manifestly intended us to 
be universal, I mean in that of eating, many 
people scorn to become so, and fancy it is more 
dignified to treat this whole branch of know- 
ledge with contempt. And yet the flocks of 
birds of passage, the shoals of wandering fishes, 
come from distant regions, flying and swim. 
ming into our nets, for the mere pleasure of 
our palates: and the fruits of every climate, of 
every soil, of every quarter of the globe, blend 
into enjoyment within us. Who does not per- 
ceive in an oyster, if at least he is gifted with 
a true sense for it, the might and the freshness 
of the sea! O asparagus! he that has not the 
wit to enjoy thee, can know nothing of the 
mysteries which the dreaming world of plants 
reveals tous! Can one understand any thing 
of the history of the world or of poetry, if one 
is a stranger to all these natural elemen' 





feelings, and incapable of doing justice to the 
worth of a snipe, or even of a turbot ?”’ 

The miners in Germany attach great im- 
portance to their caste, and affect to despise 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits. Con- 
rad, an old miner, boasts that he has never yet 
set foot in the plains: to punish his insolent 
contempt while drinking, some peasants lay 
him, when asleep, in a field of corn. 

“* ¢ My honour!’ he screamed, ‘ my honour 
as a noble miner! my glory and my pride! all 
are gone, irrevocably and for ever! and by a 
pack of base boors, by a puny, cream-faced, 
chicken-breasted, out-landish starveling, have 
I been robbed of it. Amid all the mountains 
round, and doubtless in many others likewise, 
there was not a miner nor a mine-surveyor 
who could boast that he had never in his life 
been down in the beggarly plain. I awoke in 
the straw, in the corn—such was the rascals’ 
plot toruinme. The ears were sticking in my 
nose and eyes when I came to myself—the 
sorry, brittle, bristly stuff that I had never yet 
seen except in the pallet of my bed! Scandal 
and shame! Murder and housebreaking are 
not so detestable! and no law against it, no 
remedy, no mortal skill in the whole wide 
world.’ ” 

Of the two other stories we like the ** Love- 
charm” the best; but it has already appeared 
several times in an English dress. ‘* Pietro of 
Abano” has one or two rich and picturesque 
scenes ; but many of its horrors, and a load of 
its ugliness, are gratuitous. The translation is 
executed with much spirit, and an evident un- 
derstanding of the spirit of the author. We 
object, however, to one or two expressions— 
such as * clapperclawing,” ‘ man grins and is 
happy,” plants ‘* pricking up their ears,”’ flow- 
ers “ smiling roguishly,”’ &c. &c. Now, toa 
genuine German taste, these and similar ex- 
pressions may seem simple and natural—to an 
English one, they are only silly and ludicrous. 
We should think a series of these little volumes 
would be popular. 





Thoughts on Man. By William Godwin. 
[Second Notice. 
In returning to a farther notice of this volume, 
we resume the subject of the ballot, most ably 


treated by Mr. Godwin. The opinion of a 
man whose life has been devoted to the study 
of opinions, and who has now great experience 
to support his observations, well deserves atten- 
tion, and the subject itself is one which at this 
period attracts universal inquiry. 

** Communication and publicity are of the 
essence of liberty; it is the air they breathe, 
and without it they die. * * * A shrewd 
person of my acquaintance the other day, to 
whom I unadvisedly proposed a question as to 
what he thought of some public transaction, 
instantly replied, with symptoms of alarm, ‘ I 
beg to say that I never disclose my opinions 
upon matters either of religion or politics to 
any one.’ What did this answer imply as 
to the political government of the country 
where it was given? Is it characteristic of 
a free state or a tyranny? One of the first 
and highest duties that falls to the lot of a 
human creature, is that which he owes to the 
aggregate of reasonable beings inhabiting what 
he calls his country. Our duties are then 
most solemn and elevating, when they are 
calculated to affect the wellbeing of the great- 
est number of men ; and, of consequence, what 
a patriot owes to his native soil is the noblest 
theatre for his moral faculties. And shall we 
teach men to discharge this debt in the dark ? 


tary}* * * But the principle of the institution 





— 
of ballot is to teach men to perform their best 
actions under the cloke of concealment. When 
I return from giving my vote in the choice of 
a legislative representative, I ought, if my 
mode of proceeding were regulated by the un. 
debauched feelings of our nature, to feel some. 
what proud that I had discharged this duty, 
uninfluenced, uncorrupted, in the sincere frame 
of a conscientious spirit. But the institution 
of ballot instigates me carefully to conceal what 
I have done. If I am questioned respecting it, 
the proper reply which is as it were put into 
my mouth, is, ‘ You have no right to ask me; 
and I shall not tell.” But, as every man does 
not recollect the proper reply at the moment 
it is wanted, and most men feel abashed, when 
a direct question is put to them to which they 
know they are not to return a direct answer, 
many will stammer and feel confused, will per. 
haps insinuate a falsehood, while at the same 
time their manner to a discerning eye will, in 
spite of all their precautions, disclose the very 
truth. The institution of ballot not only teaches 
us that our best actions are those which we 
ought most steadily to disavow, but carries dis- 
trust and suspicion into all our most familiar 
relations. The man I want to deceive, and 
throw out in the keenness of his hunting, is 
my landlord. But how shall I most effectually 
conceal the truth from him? May I be allowed 
to tell it to my wife or my child ? I had better 
not. It is a known maxim of worldly pru- 
dence, that the truth,which may be a source of 
serious injury to me, is safest, when it is shut 
up in my own bosom. If I once let it out, 
there is no saying where the communication 
may stop. * Day unto day uttereth speech; 
and night unto night sheweth forth know. 
ledge.’ And is this the proud attitude of li- 
berty, to which we are so eager to aspire? 
* * * In no long time after the commence- 
ment of the war of the allies against France, 
certain acts were introduced into the English 
parliament, declaring it penal, by word or writ- 
ing, to utter any thing that should tend to 


s|bring the government into contempt; and 


these acts, by the mass of the adversaries of 
despotic power, were in way of contempt called 
the Gagging acts. Little did I and my con- 
temporaries of 1795 imagine, when we pro- 
tested against these acts in the triumphant 
reign of William Pitt, that the soi-disant 
friends of liberty and radical reformers, when 
their turn of triumph came, would propose 
their Gagging acts, recommending to the people 
to vote agreeably to their consciences, but for- 
bidding them to give publicity to the honour- 
able conduct they had been prevailed on to 
adopt! * * * The first principle of mo- 
rality to social man is, that we act under the 
eye of our fellows.” : 

The following anecdote, illustrating that 
grasping vanity which would fain levy a unl- 
versal tribute, is very happily introduced. ‘ 

“+ Goldsmith was a man of the most felicitous 
endowments. His prose flows with such ease, 
copiousness, and grace, that it resembles the 
song of the sirens. His verses are among the 
most spirited, natural, and unaffected, in the 
English language. Yet he was not contented. 
If he saw a consummate dancer, he knew n0 
reason why he should not do as well ; and - 
mediately felt disposed to essay his powers. I 
he heard an ‘accomplished musician, he under- 
took to enter the lists with him. His conduct 
was of a piece with that of the countryman, 
who, cheapening spectacles, and making expe 
riment of them for ever in vain upon the 
before him, was at length asked, ‘Could you 
ever read without spectacles ?’ to which he was 
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obliged to answer, ‘I do not know; I never 
tried.’ ” 

It is scarcely possible for a periodical, whose 
space is crowded, and whose time is brief, to do 
justice to a work like the present. It is, as 
we have remarked, full of thought—thought to 
be analysed, and to be weighed ; and to admit 
the thoughts of others among our own without 
due examination, is making an indolent enjoy- 
ment of that which should be an active advan- 
tage. Mr. Godwin himself states how a book 
should be read to benefit the reader. Let his 
own rule be applied to his own work. 

“ The book does not deserve even to be read, 
which does not impose on us the duty of fre- 
quent pauses, much reflecting, and inward de. 
bate, or require that we should often go back, 
compare one observation and statement with 
another, and does not call upon us to combine 
and knit together the disjecta membra. It is 
an observation which has often been repeated, 
that, when we come to read an excellent author 
a second and a third time, we find in him a 
multitude of things, that we did not in the 
slightest degree perceive in a first reading. A 
careful first reading would have a tendency in 
a considerable degree to anticipate this follow- 
ing crop. * * * ‘There is a doggrel couplet 
which I have met with in a book on elocution: 

«© Learn to speak slow : all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 
I could wish to recommend a similar process to 
the student in the course of his reading.” 

We must find room for the illustrating anec- 
dote. 

** Toplady, a celebrated methodist preacher 
of the last age, somewhere relates a story of a 
coxcomb, who told him that he had read over 
Euclid’s El ts of G try one afternoon 
at his tea, only leaving out the A’s and B’s 
and crooked lines, which seemed to be intruded 
merely to retard his progress. Nothing is more 
easy than to gabble through a work replete 
with the profoundest elements of thinking, and 
to carry away almost nothing, when we have 
finished.” 

To some of Mr. Godwin’s opinions we do 
not subscribe, but we always respect them. 
From some of his conclusions we differ ; while 
to others we cordially assent. But we must 
Say, no one could read the present volume 
with that attention which it deserves, without 
his mind being awakened and benefited by 
such perusal. 








Waldensian Researches, during a Second Visit 


to the Vaudois of Piemont. By William 


Stephen Gilly, A.M., Prebendary of Dur- | 


ham. 8vo. pp. 560. London, 1831. Riving- 
tons. 


Vavupors, Vallenses, Valdesi, or Wald 


prise that these defenceless tribes should be- 
come objects of bitter persecution. 

For a people so few in number, so mean in 
station, so obscurely situated, as to be almost 
unknown to the rest of the world, to dare to 
refuse subjection to the creed and authority of 
a hierarchy which then swayed an almost un- 
controllable sceptre over the most powerful 
and civilised nations, must have been a crime 
all but inexpiable. It followed, of course, 
that, in order to veil, and even sanctify, the 
most atrocious tyranny, the poor victims were 
depicted by their oppressors not merely as 
dreadful and pestilent heretics, but as monsters 
of impiety and immorality. 

The good offices of the British government 
have, at times, interposed in favour of the 
Vaudois, to allay superstitious violence, or pro- 
cure a redress of their grievances,—and with 
various success, as weaker or stronger hands 
wielded the sceptre of power. The interference 
of Cromwell was to the court of Turin as the 
command of a sovereign, and proved to the 
swelling tides of persecution the strong and 
compelling voice—** Thus far shalt thou come, 
and no farther.” Since that age, British sym- 
pathy has been more than once excited to acts 
of benevolence, moved by the spectacle of a 
race of men, despite of oppression and the lapse 
of time, preserving unchanged the religion of 
their fathers. 

It is a natural supposition, that the author 
of the work now before us may have depicted 
in too vivid and too favourable colours the in- 
habitants among whom he sojourned ; at least, 
we know that this complaint has been made 


jby some against his former work, who were 


disappointed, as they followed his footsteps, at 
finding that the reality had less of romance, 
and was more allied to every-day life. We 
value it not the less on this account :—indeed, 
there is something so interesting in the rude 
virtues of the mountaineers, softened and sub- 
dued by the simple instructions of their pas- 
tors, or kindling into heroism when the sterner 
sounds of conflict were heard, that the mind 
cannot but believe that the spirits which walk 
before it in the forms of flesh and blood must 
be of a higher and nobler texture than the 
tyrants that oppress, or the slaves that blindly 
obey. 

Mr. Gilly has expended the first 150 pages 
of the present work in an elaborate investiga- 
tion into the antiquity and purity of the Wal- 
densian church ;—a subject doubtless valuable 
in itself, but, though curious to the philosopher 
and historian, not very interesting to the gene- 
ral reader, who is equally satisfied to resign 
himself to his feelings and his sympathies, 
whether the faith of these mountain-churches 
was a light that still glimmered through the 
deepest night of the dark ages, or was re- 
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kindled at the shrine of some earlier reformer. 


sounding titles designate only a poor and se-;Onr author has presented his readers with a 


cluded race of mountaineers, inhabiting a very 
circumscribed territory, and not exceeding 
20,000 in their total numbers. 
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well.«drawn sketch of the real doctrines held by 
this misrepresented and calumniated people, as 


It must live| opposed to the heresies which have been im- 


in the memory of all, that this territory was | puted to them. This he has done in a kind of 


the scene of bloody persecution and desperate 
conflict many centuries ago. Our sympathies 
impel us irresistibly to take a lively interest in 
all that relates to a brave and suffering people ; 
a people who always cheerfully submitted to 
every privation, and readily Jaid down their 
lives, rather than sacrifice the rights of con- 
Science, or relinquish the blessings of liberty. 
Whoever is acquainted with the genius and 
policy of the church of Rome, and the cha- 
racter of its rulers during the iron age of ig- 
norance and superstition, will feel little sur- 
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table, consisting of four columns. In the first 
we have an account of the opinions said by 
their enemies to have been held by them A.D. 
1250; in the second, opinions corresponding 
with these, as advanced by Italian writers pre- 
vious to the twelfth century ; thirdly, opinions 
of the ancient Waldenses, collected from their 
Noble Leycon, dated A.D. 1100, and from 
treatises of the same period; and, fourthly, 
opinions of the modern Waldenses, collected 
from confessions of faith and catechisms of 
later times. From these it appears to result, 


sec an en ne 2 oem Sn 

that the creed of the Waldenses agrees gene- 
rally with that of the reformed churches, and 
especially in rejecting what have been stig- 
matised as the errors of popery. The most 
ancient record of the Waldensian church seems 
to be the Nobla Leygon, which presents an 
abundant feast to the philologist. It gives its 
own date, A.D. 1100, and commences thus : — 

O frayres eutéde una nobla lenzon 

Soveét devé velhar erstar en ozon 

C’ nos veyé aqst mot esr ps del chavo, 

Mr. G. thus states the principal object of his 
second visit to the Vaudois territory. ‘* I was 
desirous of judging, from personal observation 
and inquiry, how certain sums of money placed 
at my disposal might be best employed, not 
only for the benefit of the Waldensian church, 
but for the advantage of the Protestant cause 
at large, in this its only stronghold in Italy.” 

He proceeded by Paris and Dijon to Geneva, 
thence by a steam-boat along that matchless 
lake, and beheld on its rival banks the con- 
trasted picture of freedom and despotism. 
* The one beamed and brightened with all that 
denotes the happiness of a contented people, 
flourishing under the blessings of free institu- 
tions: the other displayed no improvements ; 
few or no trading vessels and ‘cial craft in its 
creeks ; no country retreats of wealthy citizens ; 
no indication of prosperity.” But we must 
onwards in our course; and St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne blesses the 18th of July for some saint 
of wondrous power and holy memory through 
lands that rejoice in the appellation of Catholic, 
though all unnamed in English calendars ; 
and, despite of tyranny and legitimacy, 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn, 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread on each other's kibes. 
Monkish incense burns, 
And love and prayer unite or rule the hour by turns. 

Passing the author’s description of Turin, 
we will plunge at once in medias es, or rather, 
in medias montes, and present our readers with 
a view of the peculiarities of Vaudois scenery. 

** Few persons can enter La Torre without 
feeling, that as soon as they have crossed its 
bridge they are in a new country: that which 
they have left behind them, even San Giovanni, 
belongs to the great plain of Piemont, but now 
they are in the valleys; mountains enclose 
them on each side, and they are more and 
more walled in by rock and cliff the further 
they advance. The roaring Pelice is seldom 
lost to the eye or ear; its noisy tributary 
streams are crossed at short intervals. There 
is no longer the undulating landscape, with 
green or variegated slopes, and extensive levels 
of lowland, where abundant grass and corn 
attest the bounty of nature; but there is the 
abrupt and broken ground, there is rock con- 
tending with soil, and the elements with man. 
The earth still pours forth her riches in places, 
but it is only in places; the field or ridge, 
waving with grain, is immediately contiguous 
to a mass of craigs, torn from the crest that 
breaks the clouds, or to a bed of sand or stones 
brought down with the waters. These features 
increase and become more marked as you ascend 
this or any alpine valley; patches of cultiva- 
tion become thinner ; the vine, the walnut, and 
the chestnut, give way to the pine—this too, at 
last, disappears, and a wilderness of cliffs, as- 
suming a thousand formidable or grotesque 
forms, proclaims that such wild places are only 
for the occasional retreat, and not for the habi- 
tation of man. The pathways that lead to 
these rocky summits narrow as they ascend— 
rugged and more rugged is every access; at last 
the traces of footsteps disappear; the adven- 





turer makes his way over a débris that has 
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fallen from above, and tells that more may yet 
fall and crush him ; the precipice seems to yawn 
for him; but the very danger is inviting, and 
he urges on his onward pace, not only to see 
more of these stern dominions of the eagle and 
the vulture, but because he has a pleasure in 
sounding his‘ own courage, and in trying the 
strength of his nerves, and proving to himself 
and to others that he is not to be outdone.” 

But a glorious recompense awaits the travel- 
ler of this wild region, when the mountain’s 
peak is attained, and repays him for his toils 
and his dangers. 

*¢ Seated upon the pinnacle of the rock, 
which commands a view of the whole valley, 
both above and below La Torre, we on 
the enchanting scene, first with inexpressible 
rapture, and afterwards with those sensations 
of littleness and inferiority, to which no man 
can be insensible who finds himself in the 
midst of the vast and the enduring. Cur eyes 
wandered, on one side, over the plains of Pie- 
mont to those of Lombardy, faintly discerned 
in the distance. Turin was plainly marked on 
the map before us, and the marble front of the 
Superga glittered under the rays of the western 
sun. The Po was seen winding his course to- 
wards the north-east, and receiving the waters 
of many tributary streams and torrents. Such 
were the remoter objects on which we glanced 
from our elevated watch-tower. Immediately 
beneath us, to the left, were the lovely scenes 
of San Giovanni and La Torre, embroidered 
with vineyards, corn-fields, and meadows, and 
here and there shaded with groves and thickets, 
and spread over a surface varied by hills, knolls, 
and undulating slopes. To the right we saw 


Villar and its hamlets, and the dark glens of 


Val Guichard, L’Envers, and the park-like 
beauties of Ralebroué. L’Envers is the shady 
side of the chain of mountains enclosing Val 
Pelice to the south ; and where it is not clothed 
with natural forests of alder and birch, it is 
variegated with rhododendrons and flowering 
shrubs, the former of which were in full blos- 
som at this time, and covering the ground like 
a mantle of crimson. In bold contrast with 
the habitations of man, and the work of his 
hand, and the lovelier features of nature, were 
the tremendous chasms and fields of rock, 
which glared upon us in the nearer vicinity of 
Castelluzzo. From the immediate point where 
we were perched we looked down into the sheer 
depth of a precipice; profound gulfs and ra- 
vines yawned on every side, and the whole 
scene was bounded by an indented line of moun- 
tains, one peak rising above another in splendid 
confusion, among which the towering heads of 
Mont Viso and Visolet, and the Cols St. Julian 
and D’Abries were most conspicuous.” 

At Lucerne our author was gratified by a 
sight of a very different description. A bright 
moon and a clear starry sky were above, and 
the balmy air of Italy breathed around, while 
myriads of fireflies glanced glittering forth. 

* The brilliant lights which they emit, their 
rapid flitting motion through the air, and the 
cheerfulness which they impart to the spirits, 
by engaging us to watch for their playful illu- 
mination, are quite indescribable. There is no 
difficulty in catching them; and I had the 
satisfaction of carrying one home with me, and 
gazing at its mysterious lamp, without doing it 
that injury which the poor butterfly and too 
many other beautiful insects experience, as the 
penalty they are condemned ‘to pay for the 
ephemeral enjoyment of their splendid exterior. 
I placed it on a book in a dark room, and could 
distinctly read the’ words which were within 
the rays of its light. But the light was not so 





bright as when it was on the wing and in quick 
motion ; it was more mellow, and like that of 
the glow-worm in its state of rest; but I did 
not perceive it to be in any degree intermit- 
tent.” 

Aristotle and Pliny have both of them men- 
tioned this insect; but what is somewhat re- 
markable, the Greek and Latin poets are alike 
silent respecting it. 

Mr. G. pays, on all occasions, his ready tri- 
bute to the characters of the pastors of this 
interesting people. A remarkable instance is 
recorded, highly honourable to their perfect 
disinterestedness— when the British govern- 
ment restored the royal stipend in the year 
1827, after twenty years’ suspension. This 
allowance would have given about £21 to each 
pastor. 

“ They met in synod, and came to the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘ We are to receive 6,800 
francs a-year from the English government. 
We will not divide the whole of it among our- 
selves, but we will reserve part of it for public 
purposes. We will take 300 francs each, in- 
stead of 523, and we will devote the remainder, 
amounting to 2,900 francs, towards the main- 
tenance of aged or incapacitated pastors, and 
the widows of pastors, and towards the appoint- 
ment of two additional curés in the more re- 
mote districts.’ Not one of these individuals 
receives, with his recent augmentation, more 
than £60 a-year.” 

The excursions of onr author extend through 
each of the three valleys which constitute the 
abodes of the Vaudois. Though persecution no 
longer wields the sword and the faggot, the 
inhabitants of these regions experience con- 
siderable hardship from the severe restraints 
which are imposed by the Sardinian govern- 
ment—being. forbidden: to extend. themselves 
beyond the three valleys—paying a much heavier 
land-tax than the Romanists, and being subject 
to various disabilities. No books, whether of re- 
ligion or instruction, are allowed to be printed 
for them in the Sardinian territory; and a 
very high duty is levied on imported books. 

It may be confidently expected that the late 
changes on the continent will materially alter 
such a state of things, and that to the Vaudois 
at least these convulsions of the nations will be 
productive of unalloyed good. How the change 
operated which in 1829 took place in the French 
ministry, when Polignac and his infatuated col- 
leagues assumed the government, may be seen 
from the following quotation :— 

‘They told me, that the change of the 
French ministry, and the tidings of Prince 
Polignac’s nomination as prime minister of 
Charles X., had so strengthened the Jesuit 
party, and the enemies of the Protestant cause 
in Italy, that they could not take upon them- 
selves to advise their countrymen to petition 
the king at that juncture of time.” 

There is one characteristic reference to the 
conqueror of Europe, which we cannot omit. 

‘* Napoleon never lost sight of the church of 
the valleys, after he had once learnt to take an 
interest in its fate. I have seen the copy of an 
order signed by him at Moscow, in 1812, by 
which he directed a negligent Vaudois pastor 
to be suspended. Strange! that the invader of 
Russia, in the palace of the Czars, should be 
concerning himself with the affairs of a small 
parish in the remote wilds of Piemont, and the 
Protestant representatives of the ‘ defender of 
the faith’ should forget the Waldenses at the 
Congress of Vienna !” 

But we hasten to conclude. There is much 
information respecting the schools and other 
useful establishments which have been formed 





in the Vaudois. A map accompanies the work, 
which is also illustrated and adorned by twelve 
plates in lithograph, representing the most 
striking views of the scenery of the valleys: 
they were sketched on the spot by Mrs. Gilly, 
the lady of the writer, and do great credit to 
her taste and skill. If we have a fault to find 
with the author’s style, perhaps it would be 
this—that it is sometimes too laboured and 
ornate, and savours more of the study than of 
the 
*¢ Air of the iced mountain's top.” 





Cours Elémentaire de Littérature Krangaise, 
depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos Jours. Par 
Henriette Amey. 2tom. A Londres, 1830. 
Bossange, Barthes, et Co. 

Tuis is a most extraordinary work to have 

proceeded from a female pen; whether we con- 

sider the immense research, or the extensive 
reading, both required and displayed. A pro. 
duction like this seems the work of a life. It 
embodies the whole history of French literature 
from the very earliest ages: general and clear 
views of each successive epoch; a short biogra- 
phical account of each writer, remarks on his 
works, and in some instances extracts, shewing 
excellent taste. Such are the contents of a Cours 
Elémentaire which deserves every possible en- 
couragement from the public. When we look at 
the thousands (this expression is no exaggera- 
tion) of different works to which our author 
must have referred; the unremitting industry 
necessary to have become acquainted with their 
contents; the immense mass of information 
here collected ; the royal road thus laid open to 
such a general and individual acquaintance 
with the pioneers and the ornaments of 

French literature ; we cannot but acknowledge 

that not only the young, but all readers owe a 

deep debt of gratitude to the talents and in- 

dustry of the lady who has thus exerted them 
for such universal benefit. We shall this week 
confine ourselves to the first volume, and by 
two or three very brief miscellaneous extracts 
endeavour to give some idea of its miscella- 
neous contents. We cannot pay a female 
writer a greater compliment than to extract 
an account of another, whose interesting his- 
tory, thus brought from obscurity, seems like 

a new discovery. 

‘* Madeleine des Roches was as remarkable 
for her amiable as for her more exalted quali- 
ties. Her daughter inherited her talents, and 
there is something very touching in their mu- 
tual and devoted affection. The mother was 
left early a widow, and the daughter refused 
every offer of marriage: the claims of a hus- 
band would interfere with the attachment which 
united her to her parent. ‘ They were lovely 
in their lives, and in their deaths they were not 
divided.’ Both were struck with the plague at 
the same time, and the one died within a few 
moments of the other.’’ 

The following lines from a poem on the death 
of a young and beloved friend by Madeleine, 
are full of feeling and grace : 

** Las ! ott est maintenant ta jeune bonne grace, 
Et ton gentil esprit, plus beau que la beaute? 
Ou est ton doux mantien, ta douce privaute? s 
Tu les avois du ciel; ils y ont repris leur place. 
Alas ! where is now the sweet grace of thy youth, 
Where thy fair mind, more fair than beauty, 
Where thy soft air, and thy gentle retiringness? 
Thou hadst them from heaven ; they are gone back 
to their place. 


There is a pretty idea in some stanzas ad- 
dressed to Marie de Medicis. The poet bids 
them not spare the scattering of flowers before 


her: 
«NG ez pas les fleurs 
n on vont it assez sous les pas de Marie.” 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Do not spare the flowers, 
eer will spring up again beneath the footsteps 


There is a very interesting memoir of Bran- 
tome, of which we can only extract the end. 

‘* He was buried in his chapel de Richemond, 
where was inscribed a pompous epitaph, which 
he had himself composed. In despite of his 
anger, he willed his property to his nephew ; 
leaving his vengeance, in a codicil, to God, and 
particularly soliciting that it might be ‘ little 
and light.’” 

We purpose resuming these volumes next 
week. It would have added greatly to its 
utility, as a work of reference, had there been 
a copious index: this is a great want. 

We see these pages are inscribed to Mr. Agar 
Ellis. We know no one to whom such a com- 
pliment could have been more judiciously 
offered. 


they are carved from the finest buck’s-horn ; 
he displays curiously turned crewets ; his walk- 
ing stick is a twisted Spartan staff; his rooms 
are hung with the figured tapestry of Persia; 
he has a court always prepared for wrestling, 
and adjoining to it a billiard-room: hither he 
is wont to invite those whom he may meet in 
his rambles—phil 8, sophists, prize-fight- 
ers, or musicians ; and here they find accommo- 
dations for exercising their various arts. All 
this he does, that when he enters the hall, one 
of the spectators may say to another, ‘ That is 
the master of the palestra.” 

These are the characteristics of the Ostenta- 
tious, not of the Plausible ; and if this extract 
be misplaced, the error must be visited upon 
the head of the original; if not, upon that of 
his translator. 

We presume the volume is a reprint of Mr. 
Howell’s work, with some abridgements. 








Family Library of French Classics. Théatre 
Moliére. Vols. I. and II. A Londres, 1831. 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

A singularly neat and cheap edition, and be- 
longing to a plan which well merits encourage- 
ment. There is a portrait of Moliére, with 
whose works the series commences— Moliére, 
that true, keen painter of both French and 
human nature. A brief but well-written me- 
moir is prefixed. 








Family Classical Library. No. XVI. The 
Characters of Theophrastus ; illustrated by 
Physiognomical Sketches. 12mo. pp. 159. 
London, 1831. Valpy. 

WE shall commence by quoting from the short 
biographical sketch prefixed to this volume of 
the Characters of Theophrastus :—‘* The Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus bear evident marks 
of a vigorous and original mind. Although 
versed in scholastic disputations, their author 
never neglected the study of human nature. 
The actions of men furnished him with ample 
materials for observation, and to instruct them 
was his aim. Happy in the choice of his sub- 
ject, he faithfully represents those vices and 
weaknesses of the human character which are 
equally applicable to the present time as to the 
remote age in which they were written. This 
excellent work will continue to be read and 
admired until the affections and passions of our 
common nature cease to interest.” 

Referring to our Review of the work when 
published in 8vo, see Literary Gazette, No.375, 
March 27th, 1824, we may add to the opinions 
then expressed, that we conceive the chief re- 
commendation these pages carry with them, to 
arise from the curious sketches, not of charac- 
ter, but of customs; and from the casual in- 
sights into the domestic habits of the Athe- 
nlans, which we find here laid open to censure, 
or to which sufficient allusion is made to denote 
their existence. These are points the careful 
reader will not suffer to escape him, and from 
which he will derive gratification and interest. 
We may also, in a more critical mood than we 
were seven years ago, find fault with Mr. 
Theophrastus himself. The peculiarities of 
character subjected to his censures unquestion- 
ably have their existence wherever there is 
man; but traits are assigned as individual 
which are common to all, while the blemishes 
and blots peculiar to.one are made to bedaub 
the fair fame of another, upon whom the stigma 
18 improperly affixed. The following is made 
to delineate ‘ the Plausible :”— 

His house abounds with rarities; he is 
skilful in training apes and monkeys ; he keeps 
Sicilian doves; he cannot play at dice unless 








Life of John Knox, &¢. ; the Reformation in 
Scitland. 2 vols. 8vo. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; Cadell, London. 

Tue emphatic words “ the fifth edition” dn 

the title-page of this esteemed work, supersede 

the necessity of our saying a syllable: we have 
only to repeat “ the fifth edition,” and leave 

the rest to the public. , 








ARTS AND. SCIENCES. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Francis Batty, Esq. in the chair. There 
were read, extract of a letter from M. Chauchoix 
relative to a new object-glass, of great aper- 
ture; a paper by Mr. Pond on the solstices ; 
and a third, by Mr. Little, on the theory of 
eye-glasses. The discussion to which we al- 
luded in our last notice of the proceedings of 
this Society, arose from some misunderstanding 
relative to the charter, This has been happily 
removed,—the charter has been accepted, and 
the members, under the authority of the same, 
now assume the title of F.R.A.S. Several 
gentlemen were proposed as fellows, and others 
were elected. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WepvnEspay, April 13th. Roderick Impey 
Murchison, Esq. President, in the chair.— 
Fellows elected. A paper was read, on the 
limestone caves at Wellington Valley, New 
South Wales ; and on the situation near one of 
them, where fossil bones have been found, 
by Major Mitchell, F.G.S. surveyor-general in 
that colony. This memoir was illustrated by 
numerous drawings, and a large collection of 
specimens of the brecchia in which the bones 
belonging to the wombat, kangaroo, koala, 
dasyurus, and phalangista, were found. The 
whole of this collection was preserited to the 
Society, by Major Mitchell. There was like- 
wise exhibited the tibia of a gigantic Saurian, 
found in the Tilgate strata, by Robert Trotter, 
Esq. F.G.S. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
W. R. Hamitton, Esq. V.'P., in the chair. 
A letter addressed to the Society by Mr. 
Jones, was read, explaining the construction 
of a portable barometer, lately invented by 
him, made entirely of metal, - consequently 
not so liable as the ordinary glass ones to be 
accidentally injured or destroyed ; and possess- 
ing, at the same time, some other advantages. 
The height of the mercury, although enclosed 
in an opaque tube, is ascertained by meaus of 
a float on its surface, having a needle which 
rises through a small hole in the otherwise close 
cover of the tube; and a double stop-cock nearly 
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in the neck of the siphon, either entirely closes 
in the mercury when the instrument is put 
away, or more or less, at will, contracts its 
thread when about to be consulted at sea, and 
when, consequently, the motion of the vessel 
may make the use of the entire column incon- 
venient. The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Mr. Jones for his communication: and the 
invention appears calculated to be a real im- 
provement in the equipment of scientific tra- 
vellers. 

Afterwards came a geographical and topogra- 
phical memoir on the empire of Morocco ; 
communicated by Lieut. Washington, R.N., 
and the result of observations made by him in 
October to December 1829; when accom- 
panying a mission to, the court of the Sultan, 
headed by Mr. Drummond Hay, his Majesty’s 
consul-general in the empire. The route was 
first along the sea-shore as far as Azamor, near 
Cape Blanco, and thence across the country 
direct for the imperial city, where the mission 
was hospitably and respectfully received, and 
lodged in one of the sultan’s palaces for a 
month. On returning, Mr. Drummond Hay 
obtained permission to ascend the Atlas as far 
as might be practicable for the snow ; and this 
forms, accordingly, the chief deviation from 
the ordinary route pursued by all travellers 
who have made this journey. But great atten- 
tion was paid throughout to the determination 
of positions and heights; noting at the same 
time minutely the geological character of the 
country. And thus, aided by a careful incor- 
poration of the best materials at home, (parti- 
cularly the charts of the coast constructed by 
the late Captain Boteler, of the navy, who 
was employed to survey it), Mr. Washington 
is persuaded that the map accompanying his 
memoir, and also presented by him to the So- 
ciety, with a perpendicular section annexed to 
it, shewing the level, is. very much the most 
correct which has yet been compiled of this 
empire, the physical features of which are 
sufficiently remarkable. From the sea to the 
foot of Mount Atlas, the land stretches away 
above 150 miles, apparently on about a-dead 
level; but at the city of Morocco, 16. miles 
distant from the mountains, the height was 
ascertained to be 1200 feet: and on an attentive 
examination, three different steps, or breaks, 
in the continuity of the plain, may be detected, 
by which altogether, although the ascent is in 
each easy, the above height is attained. The 
soil is light and dry, being chiefly sandstone, 
and the aspect is generally parched and barren. 
Wherever water runs, however, and there is 
abundance of it, were it but distributed, the 
most exuberant fertility is found;-and there 
can be no doubt that, properly cultivated, its 
productiveness would be very great. But at 
present the returns are limited, though all of 
excellent quality, grain, fruits, and vegetables, 
of all sorts. The wood is generally stunted, not 
warranting Pliny’s accounts of it, and tropical 
in its character quite to the base of the Atlas, 
with the eternal snows of which it thus presents 
a striking contrast. The ascent of the moun- 
tain itself is extremely steep and difficult, and 
the greatest height attained was only 6,400 feet, 
the travellers being then stopped by the snow. 
In summer, however, this ascends higher: and 
an aboriginal tribe, the Shellahs, who neither 
speak nor understand Moorish nor Arabic, 
thickly people the clefts and . ravines, inter- 
mingled, to the extent of almost a fourth, with 
Jews, individuals of whom take refugehere when 
singled out for particular’ oppression by the 
caprice or tyranny of the Moors below. The 
mountain, where thus*ascended, was chiefly 
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composed of limestone, schist, and sandstone, 
only transition and secondary rocks,—no traces 
of primitive, except boulders of granite, or 


rather gneiss, in the valley below, and veins of | rability, elasticity, ease, and luxury, there is 


foliated quartz among the schist. The tend- 
ency of the formation also is to table-land, 
and ridges and rounded summits, not to sharp 
or alpine peaks. The highest point in sight 
was ascertained to be 11,400 feet high. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously 
voted to Mr. Washington for his valuable com- 
munication ; and a conversation ensued among 
the members present regarding it ; some points 
of which may also be noticed. It was observed, 
that although the interior of Morocco is thus, 
by the account of all travellers, one of the most 
favoured countries in the world, both in soil 
and climate, it was yet one of the least known 
tous; and the opportunity seemed now fair for 
the Geographical Society, with the aid of Mr. 
Drummond Hay, one of its members, to inves- 
tigate its peculiarities and capabilities much 
more minutely. That for such a purpose the 
Jews would, probably, be found very efficient 
agents; being every where distributed over the 
country, and even, as it appeared, domiciled 
in the clefts of the Atlas with a people, as yet, 
entirely unknown. That the objects of re- 
search, in such case, would be, many of them, 
both curious and important,—particularly, per- 
haps, thesites of some of the most costly ancient 
marbles, (as the rosso antico, and others), which 
are now lost to the world, although believed, 
on historical evidence, to be in Mauritania; 
while the value in commerce, of even small slabs 
of them, was in consequence very great. And, 
lastly, that this union of the useful with the 
curious, was precisely that which the Society 
should ——— study in its investigations, 
both as calculated to extend the interest taken 
in its proceedings among a greater number of 
individuals, and to repay the public most effec- 
tually for the patronage which it had already 
received. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


Sr1ncE our notice of Mr. Britton’s first lecture 
at this Institution, that gentleman has given 
two others, embracing accounts and illustra- 
tions of the architectural antiquities of India, 
Egypt, South America, and Greece. A great 
number of fine and very interesting drawings 
were exhibited, which excited repeated plaudits 
from crowded audiences. Being limited to the 
short space of an hour’s lecture, Mr. Britton 
was evidently under the necessity of touching 


references to authors of the highest class 
shewed that he had sought information from 
the best sources, and directed the attention of 
students to the clearest guides. His incidental 
remarks enforced the necessity of a more dili- 
gent attention to architectural studies. 

Dr. Crotch is giving a course of lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Music at the same 
Institution. There is also an evening meeting 
of the members and their friends once a fort- 
night. 

Mr. Brayley, jun., a week or two ago, de- 
livered a very interesting lecture here on trees, 
for an analysis of which we are sorry we have 
not yet room. 


IMPROVED SADDLES, 
Our readers may remember the description 
we gave some years ago of one of the inge- 
nious inventions of Mr. Pratt, in which by 


employing iron wire twisted into particular | C 


forms, he stuffed sofas; chairs, bedding, &c. 


previously in use. Of the upholstery thus 
made we have now had a long trial, which 
has fully confirmed our opinion that for du- 


nothing to be compared to this manufacture. 
We were therefore very much pleased to see 
something of a similar kind extended to a 
new article by Mr. Laurie; who has by this 
means produced a saddle so springy and plea- 
sant, that we are sure it will very soon bea 
general favourite. By those who prefer the 
comfort of a soft seat it will be esteemed a 
prime improvement ; and we have also to speak 
of its skilful construction, —being so formed 
as always to preserve its shape. Though some 
Nimrods of the chase, therefore, may adhere to 
their accustomed hard-ships, we think the new 
saddle will soon be almost the only one seen in 
our rides about town, for it is especially framed 
for the service of fair equestrians, as well as for 
gentlemen of a certain age, who do not dislike 
indulgence in any thing. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Advertisement.—Unitersity Intelligence. 


| a Dec. 2d.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. A. J. Ram, Grand Com- 
—_—. Oriel College; Rev. J. W. Downes, Jesus Col- 
lege; Rev. C. R. Butler, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—N. Levett, Jesus College; R. H. 
Murray, St. Alban Hall; G. Chetwynd, Christ Church; 
W. Smith, Wadham College; D. Drummond, Worcester 
College; R. R. Holberton, Exeter College; H. Manning, 
E. Pennefather, F. Smith, E. Kensington, iol Col- 
lege; J. Oh , J. D. Harding, Oriel College. 

ec. 9th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—W. Reade, Grand Compounder, 
Queen’s College; G. W. Hope, Christ Church; G. W. 
Newnham, Scholar, Corpus Christi College; Rev. T. B. 
Hill, Wadham College; Rev. S. Douglas, Balliol College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—H. W. B. Willan, Queen’s College; 
W. H. Vanderstegen, H. Dickyn, Brasennose College; 
J. Wise, Wadham College; J. Vaughan, T. Medwin, 
Worcester College; T. T. L, Bayliff, St. John’s College; 
S. Whiddon, Lincoln College; J. J. Toogood, J. E. 
Walker, Balliol College; J. H. Talbot, Pembroke Col- 
lege; J. W. Thomas, 5. Thomas, Merton College. 

» 17th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. W. Lawrence, Brasennose 
College; Rev. F. E. Paget, Student, Christ Church. 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. Jenkins, H. Prichard, Jesus Col- 
lege; Rev. W. J. Shattock, Edmund Hall; W. Tire- 
man, Demy, Magdalen College; A. H. White, H. Ethel- 
ston, F. Daubeny, Brasennose College; R. Walker, New 
College; B..W. Tucker, Oriel College; T. P. A. Champ- 
neys, Postmaster, Merton College, 

an. 14th.—Yesterday the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—F. Calvert, Grand Compounder, Hon. 
J. S. Wortley, Fellows of Merton College; J. D, Cham- 
bers, Oriel College. 


= Hall; G. Pinhorn, J. R. R. Humfrys, St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Jan. 20th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—W.W. Champneys, Brasennose Col- 
lege. 

Saachelors of Arts.—J. E. Bates and E. Hill, Students, 
Cc. P. Gwilt, Christ Church; F. C. Wilson, Edmund 
Hall; E, Ellis, St. John’s College. 

Jan, 27th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters Arts. — Viscount Encombe, Grand Com- 
pounder, New College; J. Chandler, Scholar, Corpus 
Christi College; Rev. F. H. Buckerfield, Magdalen Hall ; 
Rev. T. J. Cartwright, University College; H. C. Morrell, 
Christ Church; Rev. L. C. L. Brenton, Oriel College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. Edwards, Jesus College; W. K. 
Hamilton, Student, Christ Church; J. Penleaze, Mag- 
dalen College; J. Fisher, Fellow, Exeter College. 

Jan. 26th.—The Rev. C. W. Stocker, M.A. was ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. 
Jan. 29th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctors in Divinity.—Rev. J. A. Cramer, late Student 
of Christ Church, now Public Orator, and Princi 
Elect of New Inn Hall; Rev. C. W. Stocker, St. John’s 
College. 

Feb. 2d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by accumulation.—The 
Hon. and very Rev. Edward Grey, of Christ Church, 
Dean of Hereford, Grand Compounder. 
Master of Arts.—Rev. J. Gaselee, St. John’s College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—W. Irving, Jesus College ; H. G. 
Watkins, J. Vincent, P. Twells, Worcester College; J. 
Anstice, Student, Christ Church; J. Hopton, Brasennose 
‘0 


Feb, 10th.—The following degrees were conferred : -- 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Burton, Christ Church; Rev. 





Bachelors of Arts.—T. B. Nayler, C. D. Strong, Mag- | books 


Bachelors {oe F. Newbery, Christ Church; R. 
Townsend, Brasennose College; A. Fane, Exeter Col- 
lege; A. R. Ludlow, Oriel College. 

Feb. 17th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Lingard, St. Mary Hall; 
J. G. Phillimore, Student, Rev. R. W. Shaw, Rev. 
G. F. J. Marsham, Christ Church; W. Rawlings, Mag- 
dalen Hall; R. A. Scott, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. W. Bird, Wadham College; 
G. E. W. Dawson, M. L. Townsend, Worcester College ; 
W. Palmer, Demy, Magdalen College; W. Maskelyne, 
Pembroke College. 

Feb. 24th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Hartley, St. Edmund Hall; 
C. A. Heurtley, Scholar, Corpus College; Rev. W. W. 
Park, Balliol College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. Case, Worcester College. 

March 3d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—J.'T. Graves, Oriel College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—W .S. Davenport, Pembroke College. 

March 10th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.— Rev. I. Leslie, Grand Com- 
pounder, Christ Church. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. E. Hume, Grand Compounder, 
Christ Church; T. J. Longworth, Jesus College. 

March 17th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—J. Leach, Brasennose College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Bromehead, Scholar, Lincoln 
College; F. T. J. Bayly, Scholar, Pembroke College; 
Rev. A. Sayers, St. Mary Hall. 

25th.—The following degrces were conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—Rev. W. P. Powell, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. A. Gardaer, Trinity College; 
T. N. Williams, Postmaster, Merton College. 


CAmBRIDeR, Dec. 15th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. E. Everard, St. Peter's 
College, Chaplain to the Household at Brighton. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. P. Felix, Trinity Col- 
lege, Vicar of Easton Neston and Curate of Chelsea. 

Bachelor of Arts.—C. A. Hunt, Queen’s College. 

Prize Subjects. — The Vice-Chancellor has issued the 
following notices for the following prize subjects :— 

1. The Chancellor’s gold medal for the encouragement 
of English poetry, such resident Undergraduate as shall 
compose the best ode, or the best poem, in heroic verse, 
on ‘* The attempts which have been made of late years 
by sea and land to discover a North-west passage.” 

2. The representatives in parliament —two prizes of 
fifteen guineas each, for the encouragement of Latin 
prose composition, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not of sufficient 
standing to take the degree of Master of Arts; and two 
other prizes of fifteen guineas each, to be open to all Un- 
dergraduates who shall have resided not less than seven 
terms at the time when the exer, are to be sent in. 
The subjects are— 

(1.) For the Bachelors, Utrum boni plus an mali homini- 
bus et civitatibus attulerit dicendi copia ? 

(2.) For the Undergraduates, Utrwm fides Punica ea 
esset qualem perhibent scriptores Romani ? 

3. Sir William Browne's three gold medals to resident 
ndergrad The subjects are— 

(1.) For the Greek ode, Granta Illustrissimo Regi Gu- 
lielmo quarto gratulatur quod in solium Britannia@ successerit. 
(2.) For the Latin ode, Magicas accingitur artes. 

(3.) For the Greek epigram, Magnas inter opes inops. 
(4.) For the Latin epigram, Prudens simplicitas. 

4. The Porson prize is the interest of 400/. stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek 
» to be given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a proposed passage in 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or B and 
Fletcher, into Greek verse. The subject for the present 
year is, As You Like It, act ii. scene 1—beginning, ‘‘ To 
day my Lord of Amiens and myself,” &c.; and ending, 
** Native dwelling-place.” N.B. The metre to be tra- 
gicum iambicum trimetrum acatalecticum. 

Dec. 20th.—The Norrisian prize for the present year 
was adjudged to Thomas Stone, B.A. Scholar, of St. 
John’s College, for his essay on the following subject :— 
«* The Christian Religion the last Revelation to be ex- 
pected of the Will of God.” r 
Dec. 27th.—The Hulsean prize of one hundred guineas 
was adjudged to Frederic Myers, Scholar, of Clare Hall, 
for his essay on the following subject :—‘* The futility of 
attempts to —— the Miracles recorded in Scripture 
as effects produced in the ordinary course of Nature. 
The following is the subject of the Hulsean prize essay for 
the ensuing year:—‘* The Evidences of the Truth of the 
Christian Revelation are not weakened by Time.” 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem for the present 
year is, “ yet oy the harp before Saul.” [1 Sam. 
xvi. 23.] And the examiners have given notice, that 
should any m appear to possess distinguished merit, a 
premium of one hundred pounds will be adjudged. a 
Feb, 4th.—The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. 
each, to the two best proficients in mathematics and 
natural philosophy among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday last adjudged to Messrs. S. Earn- 
shaw and T. Gaskin, both of St. John’s College, the first 
and second Wranglers. 

Feb. 9th.—The Rev. S. Lee, B.D. Professor of Arabic, 
was elected, without an opponent, to the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Hebrew, vacated by the death of the Rev. Dr. 














&ec., in a way far superior to any material 


T. Dudley, Trinity College. 


Lloyd. 
The following degrees were conferred : 
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Doctors in Divinity.— The very Rev. G. Davys, Christ 
College, Dean of Chester, &c.; Rev. J. Griffith, 
Emmanuel College, Prebendary of Rochester, &c. 

Doctor in Physic.—E. Morton, Esq. M.B. L.M. Trinity 
College. 

a Masters of Arts.—The Hon. W. H. A. a’Court, 
son of Lord Heytesbury, St. John’s College; the Hon. 
Major Henniker, son of Lord Henniker, St. John’s Col- 
lege; P. R. C. Burrell, son of the Hon. Lindsey Burrell, 
St. John’s College. 

Feb. 16th.—Bachelors of Arts: W. Hadfield, Caius Col- 
lege; H. P. Cookesley, Trinity College; J. R. Hardy, 
St. Peter’s College. 

Feb. 23d.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, son 
of the Marquess of Aylesbury, Trinity College. 

Master of Arts.—R. W. Myall, Catharine Hall. 

Licentiate in Physic.—W. P. Borrett, Caius College. 

Bachelor in Physic. —T. P. P. Marsh, Caius College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Borron, H. A. Pitman, Com- 
pounder, Trinity College; W. Borlase, W. W. W. Bowen, 
St. Peter’s College; J. Bywater, St. John’s College. 

The Rev. H. Cotton, D.C.L. of Christ Church, Oxford, 
was admitted ad eundem of this University. 

March 9th.—The Chancellor’s gold medals for the two 
best proficients in classical learning among the Com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, were adjudged to J. W. 
Blakesley, of Trinity College, and W. H. Hoare, of St. 
John’s College. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. T, Burnet, Christ College. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—The Rev. J. H, Humphreys, 
Trinity Hall. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—The Hon. F. A. Gordon, son 
of the Earl of Aboyne, Trinity College. 

‘ — of Arts.—R. Sutton, Compounder, St. John’s 
ollege. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. E. P. Denniss, Com- 
pounder, Trinity Hall. 

March 18th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—R. Cattermole, Christ’s College. 

Master of Arts.—A. E. Brydges, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. Lowndes, Trinity College; J. B. 
Clyde, A. Newby, Compounder, St. John’s College; J. 


Cottle, Catharine Hall; E. F. Smith, Christ’s College; 


and on the 2ist, R. H. Dolling, Trinity College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tuurspay. The meetings were resumed this 
evening after the recess, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex in the chair. The reading 
of Colonel Pasley’s paper on artificial water 
cements was concluded. There was also read a 
paper, entitled, ‘‘on meteorological observa- 
tions, made at the apartments of the Royal 
Society,” by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. The Spanish 
Nautical Almanac, calculated for the meridian 
and parallel of the Royal Marine Observatory 
at Cadiz, for 1833, was presented by the King 
of Spain. Several other scientific works were 
likewise presented to the Society. His Royal 
Highness informed the meeting he had re- 
ceived communications from Lord Melville and 
Sir Robert Peel, which stated their regret that 
their parliamentary duties prevented them from 
acting as efficient members of the council; they 
therefore begged in consequence that their 
resignation might be accepted. The president 
then intimated that two members of council, in 
lieu of Lord Melville and Sir Robert Peel, 
would be balloted for on the 28th instant. The 
chair to be taken at eight o’clock precisely. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On Thursday evening this Society resumed 
their meetings ; Hudson Gurney, Esq., in the 
chair.* Mr. Britton exhibited some fine draw- 
ings of ancient architecture, which, with others 
lately shewn, are part of a set illustrative of 
his lectures on architecture at the Royal In- 
Stitution. Mr. Ellis shewed a very nicely 
executed tracing, from an original in the British 
Museum, of a plan or map of the village of 
Brighthelmston (at the period referred to called 
Brighthamsted) and the neighbouring coast, 
and an attack made by the French, with a very 
considerable fleet of large ships and galleys, on 
that place in the thirty-seventh year of Henry 
the Eighth, when, according to Holinshed, 


* Sir Thomas Phillips, one of the auditors eres to 

investigate and pass the treasurer’s accounts for the last 

ear, read the auditor’s report on the same, of which, 
‘ever, we could not gather the particulars. 





they effected a partial landing; but the alarm 
being raised and the beacon lighted, they found 
the whole country so immediately in arms, that 
they were obliged to retire; they then at- 
tempted the Isle of Wight-—but with no 
greater success: they afterwards tried other 
parts of the coast of Sussex—but every where 
found the inhabitants in arms to meet them ; 
and so returned home without doing any serious 
mischief. The lord admiral of England, in 
revenge for this attempt, despatched a fleet 
which destroyed twenty-one towns and villages 
on the coast of Normandy. Mr. Ellis also 
shewed a map (from the same source) of the 
town of Dieppe and the country adjacent, il- 
lustrative of the battle of St. Etienne, in 1589. 
The secretary read a further portion of the 
Rev. H. M. Grover’s Essay on the Games, 
Habits, and History, of the Ancients :—our 
readers must be aware that it is impossible to 
do justice to the author or ourselves in at- 
tempting to give the details of a long essay on 
such a subject, read only in detached portions. 





PINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
(Third Notice.] 

No. 267. A Dutch Coast, an Indiaman on 
Shore, Fog clearing off. J. Wilson.—This 
able artist’s works are generally distinguished 
by some remarkable effect, which gives an 
interest to the scene beyond its ordinary cha- 
racter. The contrast of light and dark is here 
admirably introduced; andthe glittering and 
silvery tone is in excellent harmony with the 
whole. 

No. 279. Indecision. F. J. Meyer.—The 
sentiment is well expressed. A pleasing com- 
position, picturesque costume, and the essential 
qualities of youth and beauty, combine to give 
attraction to this performance. A little more 
breadth would, we think, greatly assist the 
general effect. 

No. 282. The Stingy Traveller. W. Buss. 
—And a bold one too, who can thus run the 
gauntlet of waiter, chambermaid, and boots. 
We like the execution better than the choice 
of subject. The labourer is certainly worthy 
of his hire ; but in nine cases out of ten, clamor- 
ous demands of this nature are gross imposi- 
tions, and ought to be resisted. 

No. 287. View; Glengarnock Castle. Mrs. 
E. Terry.—This performance does great credit 
to Mrs. Terry’s talents. The point of view is 
well selected; and she has acquitted herself 
with much skill in the execution of the compli- 
cated forms which it comprehends. 

No. 295. View ; looking up the Valley of St. 
Vincente, on the north side of the Island of Ma- 
deira. W. Westall, A.R.A.—Mountains, cas- 
cades, and mists, at all times picturesque, are 
here rendered still more so by the happy man- 
ner in which they are treated. 

No. 300. Exeunt Omnes. H. Pidding.— 
The title is at least dramatic, though perhaps 
a little far-fetched. Would not ‘A fall in the 
Fish-market”’ have been better? Here, as else- 
where, monkey and mischief go together. The 
characters are well sustained, and the finny 
avalanche is admirably executed. 

No. 301. 4 Tournament. F. Howard.—A 
burlesque on the age of chivalry ; harmoniously 
coloured, and with a good effect. 

No. 302. Near Goodrich, on the Wye. F. 
W. Watts.—One of those perfect representa- 
tions of nature by which this artist has so fre- 
quently distinguished himself. There is a vivid 


freshness in the colouring which imparts great | 7, 


value to the picture. 
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No. 305. Landscape. G. Clint.—Under this 
simple title we find all the essential qualities of 
good art. 

No. 328. A Recollection. W. Boxall.—._We 
have a recollection too,—of something very 
similar to this female in one of Mr. Newton’s 
works. Be that as it may, it is a clever study, 
with much of beautiful and harmonious co- 
louring. 

No. 329. Morning Ablution. T. Clater.— 
A pretty domestic scene; affording a good 
lesson to mothers to attend to their children’s 
toilets as well as to their own. 

No. 343". On the Look-out. J. Zeitter.—A 
very spirited example of the figures and charac- 
ters frequently met with on the coast. 

No. 346. Coast Scene, Hastings. J. Ten- 
nant.—Distinguished by brilliance of light, and 
clearness of atmosphere. 

No. 351. A Rocky Scene, Lymouth, North 
Devon. Rev. T. J. Judkin.—We have had 
sufficient specimens of the fidelity of this gen- 
tleman’s pencil to warrant our receiving this 
romantic scene as a faithful delineation of 
nature. We own that our regard for rocks 
has been continually increasing, since the ham- 
mer of Macadamisers has threatened, sooner or 
later, to make them as scarce as trees in the 
suburbs of a city. 

No. 352. Adam and Eve lamenting over the 
dead Body of Abel. J. Wood.—As well as 
good composition, colouring, and effect, there 
is great pathos in this painting ; although much 
of its touching effect is lost by the frequent re- 
petition of the subject. 

No. 356. Killaloe, on the Shannon ; Stormy 
Weather. C. R. Stanley.—One of the most 
picturesque cabins that could fall in the way of 
an artist. Opposed to the strong and gleamy 
light under which it is seen, is a fine back- 
ground of storm. The whole is most spiritedly 
executed. 

No. 371. The Poacher pursued, C. Han- 
cock.—This seems an animated scene ; but it is 
too high for an examination of its details. 
Action, whether in man or in beast, is the suc- 
cessful characteristic of Mr. Hancock’s works. 
We think, however, that on some of his animals 
more pains are bestowed than are useful; and 
that, in consequence, their coats have the ap- 
pearance of being somewhat hard and wiry. 

(To be continued.) 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

Atways considering that the Fine Arts, as 
well as loyalty-loans, cannot be more benefited 
than by publicly shewing who are their ad- 
mirers and patrons, we have great pleasure in 
inserting the list of the purchases made in the 
British Gallery during the present exhibition. 
At Suffolk Street, though only open a short 
period, similar encouragement has been given 
to our native school, 

Subjects. Artists. 


The Interior of the 
Picture Gallery, 
Greenwich Hos- 
pital 

View in the Wood 
at Bromley Hill.. F. R. Lee. + +++++ 


Purchasers. 


+ +«e++Lord Farnborough. 
Rev. W. Long. 


P. Nasmyth. ---- Earl of Essex. 
The Young Devotee A. G. Vickers --+- Ditto. 


The Forum of Ner- : 
G. Jones, R.A.-+-+ Ditto. 


va, Rome 
American 
W. Wells, Esq. 
R. Vernon, esq. 
Lord Nugent. 


+ Lord Glenorchy. 
wae 2 W. Ridley. 
+ — Thorp, esq. 
Hon. Gen. Phipps. 
Rev. J, Charington 


A Fruit-piece --+- 
The Widow -.--++ C. Hancock 
The Calabrian Shep- 

herd 


Child and Flowers: + Miss Kearsley «+++ 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Subjects. 
Gil Blas di. 


Artists. Purchasers. 


himself to Camilla M. A. Shee, jun.- + a 


Teniers painting the 
Temptation of St. 
Anthony +++ +++++ A, Fraser ++++++++ Lord Northwick. 

The faithful Dog -+ 'T. Uwins «+++-+++ C. Morton, 

yoing to Mass -+-- S.A, 

H. M.S. Excellent 


Se te 

i Mundo W.J.Huggins--.-+ A. " 
Mareurygiegingdr- ggins A. Denny, esq. 
gus » in or- 

der to release Io.» B. R. Haydon +++. # 


The Fair-day «... { 7: FR Lee} Lord Northwick. 
The Catholic Ques- 

tion... +++ T. Webster -.---- M. Martyn . 
The Culprit ...... Ditto «+.-...0- +++ Ditto, atiaiaite 


Fala Amigna- 
pool with Mrs. 

sereeeeeee G, Clint, A.R.A.-+ R. Vernon, ° 
Too hot «..... e ° * Hon. G. A. Elis. 


Hart---...-- Lord Northwic 








jet +++ G. Morant, esq. 

’ 

the Taw, Devon-- F. R. Lee -++-++++ Earl of Essex. 
Lame 


the Blind «..+++ C. Hancock ----+» W. Mi le 
Low Life and High antanatindaias 
Bs svescecceee E. Landseer --.... R. Vernon, ° 
po try ng ee puso evccase +++ Duke of Bedferd. 
me ++ Ditto ---+-+-.. core R le 
m in the High- itto R. Vernon, esq 
Fadia. ccccvccece F. R. Lee-----eee 
*» roeelad rom 
he Chase «++... J. Nash..--cccees B.C " 
= — ececcece Cc. to ecccee T. Griffiths, eq. 
Lucentio, Horten- a vi 


sia, Sc. (Taming 
Of the Shrew) .»-+ Miss Alabaster: «. + 
Four Interiors of 


eeccece H. Wilson-.--.+++ 
a (compe- 

_ SHLON)- «+++ +04 me Dessoulavy «+++ Sir M. W. Ridley. 
Cottage Child .... T, Barker -.--..-. Ditto. " 
A Study -++-++.0.. C. R. Stanley -.-- 

“a College, 

fords «+++ +eees A. G. Vickers ---- C. Martin. esq 
Statue ofa Falconer J. E. seveee Ea ogreme 
A View near ried iene rene cess 


Wrekin «........ W.R. Earl - 
Reflection (a study) J. Wood --- 
Captain Macheath 1, Liverseege ---- 
= playing at 
MING seccece +++ W. Gill ..... soos FSM. Martyn 

Windsor .......... RS pe A a id 
Abelara’s first Word lar ete emcee 

of Love to Eloise }1. Fradelle «+--+» Lord Northwick. 
Tne Spring Nosegay Mrs. W. Carpenter J, P. Ord, esq. 





MUES- ++ ee eeees A. J. Oliver +--+. J. Renshaw, es 
Applles++++++e+e0es Ditto -..--000 eee ji sag! 
Sunset —— Evenin ‘i seed 

Breeze sesseees G. W. B oe 
Piping Jor the mane perience! 

DYEVAIE +++ +200 T. Clater -++-++++ S, Archbutt, 
Trout «+. 60+ sees G. Hildi stcece TT 
The Cottages Re- G. itch W. Horsley, esq. 

GE | ccsccscces P. F. Pool-...-.+- 


mn 

4 of Thoughts, 
Be, ccrceccace ** W. Boxall.......- 

The Poacher’s Snare W, Kidd «---++++ J, Slater, esq. 

Stablein Hampshire G, Jones, R.A. ++ C, B. Wall, esq. 


Sketch for an Altar- 
A Couple of Wood- VW. Bite Ban <> Bitte, 
cocks sereeseees G, Stevens ++eeee —Kirkpatrick, * 


The Fugitive-+++.+ J, Inskipp-+.-.... ‘one x 
Mamelukes § Arabs : 
at the Well.+-+.- ’ os 
Sone ie ‘Dolgien, C., Hamilton T. Alcock, esq. 
Wy wcvcsccece 


Cottage Scene, iets F. C. Lewis ------ Rev. E. B. Lewis. 
Dulw 


Wich. ++ -.00+ veeeee § G- Hibbert, jun. 
Vessels on the Shore, oe Seeage { esq- , 
Southampton. --- ©, Fielding «.+.+ -S. > 
A Study from Na. Fielding S. Hibbert, esq 
UNE soc cccceccce , 2 r, 
A Scene on the Fle- C. Steedman G. Walker, esq. 
Pn Coast «+. +++ J. . seree* Ditto. 
SRB oscaesness Cc. R. St ++++ Ditto. 
— teseeeee . Pether = ++++ Ditto. 
NID «oe seeeees Sir M. A. seee Di 
= on Moung ane. 
C8UVIUS + +00,, s eovccces | 5 
stminoe W. Havel J. Taverner, esq. 
of Wind --++.... C. R. Stanley ---. 


A View of Plymouth J. Tingcombe ---+ R. Eales. ° 

Shall I fight, or not? A, Chisholme ---- J. Gully, esq, 

Life Guardsman .. W. Derby -..++-++ W. A. West, esq. 

A Woman of Merico J. Boaden--...+.. by ‘ 

Boy and Whitings Miss E. Jones ---- R. I » sq. 
naw R. Col- 


le! 
are Hare! A. Cooper, R.A. ‘ borne, esq. 





* Where we have not filled in the names, the book kept 
at the Institution is deficient, 


Subjects. Artists. Purchasers. 
Mount St. Michael C. Stanfield ------ J. P. Ord, esq. 
Horses at Play ---- T. R. Davis------ Major Newland. 


en 


gill, R.A. shire. 
Damon and Pythias ¥. C. Turner ---- C. Burfield, esq. 
Hare-------- S, Campione ---- T. Webster, esq. 

A Cottage Child 

asleep «.- oo Rev. E. J. Bury. 
Tragedy eeeeee 
Swiss Peasants- 
Old Widow 








Pallas directing the 
Steps of Ulysses 
to the Palace of 

ci seveeee J. H. Peile, esq. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


individual members, to be p 


this purpose. 2 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hogarth Mordlised. Part II. Major. 


various engravers of the plates and cuts which 


trived in so small a space to retain so large a 
portion of the expression of their prototypes. 
Much of the descriptive matter, by Dr. Trus- 
ler, ably and amusingly elucidates the subjects 
of the different compositions ; but passages oc- 


worthy doctor has drawn largely upon his ima- 


question'was intended to ridicule the degene- 
racy of the age in which such music was en- 
couraged. Now, nothing is more clear than 


accumulation of every conceivable discordant 


of the series of * Mariage a-la-mode,” Dr. 
Trusler speaks of an incident as introduced 


“the great and general extravagance of nobi- 
lity.” To this assertion the present editor has 
affixed the following very judicious note: 

“ The editor cannot help observing, that 
upon this head Dr. Trusler, in many places, 


thor warrants. 


tentation of the name. 








C.S. Ricketts, esq. 


Iw all respects equal to the preceding part. It 
is really surprising to see how skilfilly the 


that it is simply a humorous representation of , 
the torturing effect upon a refined ear, of the| Tur Pledge, or Castilian Honour.—Friday, 


happiness.’ In Hogarth’s own descriptions of 
these six subjects—referred to hereafter, there 
is no sort of insinuation as to the incompatibi- 


The Bitter Morning R. W. Buss -..... { Lord C. Towns- | lity of virtue and talent with rank and station.” 


artridge-.-.-. G. Cholmley, esq. | Views in the East. From original Sketches by 
pre 4 of Devon- 


Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. 
‘©THE Mosque of Mustapha Khan, Beeja- 
pore,”’ upon the walls of which ‘* the hand of 
time seems only to have cast the dark shade of 
age, without in any way injuring the effect of 
the structure ;” ** The Ruins of Old Delhi,” 
and ‘* so desolate and melancholy a scene does 
[do] the remains of this once magnificent and 
populous city exhibit, that it has more the 
look of an assemblage of dilapidated mansions 
of the dead than of the living ;’’ and “ King’s 


Part VIII. 


Mr. W. Picxerseitt, R.A. has liberally|Fort, Boorhanpore,” the high and massive 
given his fine picture of Mr. Faraday to the| walls of which ‘* have grown gray with age, 
Royal Institution. A copy of the picture of}and have assumed that peculiar degree of pic- 
Sir H. Davy, by Sir T. Lawrence, is in pro-|turesqueness which time invariably bestows 
gress for the Institution. The portrait of Mr.|upon buildings of this description ;” afford, 
Brande is to be purchased by a subscription of | especially the first two, additional and pleasing 
Ae as an accom. | proofs of the elegant and various character of 
paniment to the others. These are intended as | oriental architecture. 
the commencement of a collection of portraits | __ =e ae 
of distinguished scientific individuals connected | #ng/and and Wales. From Drawings by J. M. 
with the establishment, and are to decorate the 
theatre. The tea-room is also to contain a 2 : . 
collection of engravings of distinguished men, | ANOTHER delightful fasciculus, replete with 
who have been either professors, lecturers, or | this great artist’s magical yet natural effects. 
members. Proof impressions of Sir H. Davy,| Ludlow Castle, Folkestone, Tynemouth, and 
Count Rumford, Dr. Young, and others, have Gosport, are subjects as various as beautiful : 
been alréady presented to the Institution for | Wherever we look, we cannot resist the exclama- 





W. Turner. No. II. Descriptions, &c. by 
H. E. Lloyd. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 


tion of ** Charming! charming !”’ 


Select Views of the principal Cities of Europe. 
From original Paintings by Lieut.-Colonel 
Batty, F.R.S. Part IV. London: Moon, 
Boys, and Graves ; Rodwell; Jennings and 
Chaplin. 


compose this clever little publication, have con- Tus Part contains Edinburgh Castle, from 


the Grassmarket (R. Brandard); two pano- 
ramic Sketches of Edinburgh, from the Calton 
Hill, and more finished engravings of the same 
(Geo. Cooke and J. H. Hernot); the new Royal 
High School (E. Goodall); Edinburgh, from 


- ; - 1 <- anil 
casionally occur in which it is evident that the St. Anthony’s chapel (W. J. Cooke); anc 


Edinburgh, from the ascent of Arthur's Seat 


Pee? -aliage re mana (W. R. Smith) ; all interesting representations 
ination, For instance, in tating © Theor this pituenqe city and ofthe ne oh 
upon Italian music, he states that the print in jects which so greatly distinguish it from other 


capitals. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
April 8. 


Mr. Kenny has given us a very 


sound. Again, in explaining the second print] spirited and faithful version of Victor Hugo's 


extraordinary drama of Hernani. We almost 
wish he had not adhered so closely to the plot, 


into the work by Hogarth, in order to shew] for, with his dramatic tact, we feel assured that 


he would ave materially improved the last two 
acts. But the play having made such a noise 
in Paris, Mr. Kenny perhaps thought it fair 
to the French author to present the work to 
the English public in its integrity, as far as 


carries his remarks much farther than his au-| regarded construction; and we rejoice that so 
Hogarth never intended these| honourable a feeling has been rewarded by 
subjects as a general satire upon the upper| more than ordinary success. To Mr. Kenny, 
classes, who are as rational in their amuse-| therefore, we cordially award all praise ; and 
ments, considering their enlarged means, as|the few remarks we have to make, at this 
the rest of mankind. To be as liberal in the) twelfth hour, are applicable only to the ori- 
expenditure of their incomes as they can pos-| ginal deviser of this most curious and extrava- 
sibly afford, is but patriotism, without the os-j gant production. It would seem as if M. Hugo, 
All that Hogarth| despising the unnatural fetters of the French 
means to enforce, as Mr. Walpole expresses it,| classical drama, as it is affectedly called, and 
is, that ‘ the different vices of the great and the| inspired by the success of Dumas’ admirable 
vulgar lead by various paths to the same un-| Henri Trois, which gave the first grand blow 








so fe = © 


nie tet me. 
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to the school of Corneille, Racine, and Vol- 
taire, had determined to try the temper of the 
Parisians to the uttermost, by out-Heroding 
Herod (i. e. Dumas himself ), and startling even 
the ultra Romantiques by the violation of every 
thing but bare possibilities. The success of 
Hernani has certainly settled the question in 
France; and we now trust that M. Hugo, 
satisfied with his bold experiment, will calm 
down into common sense, and favour the stage 
with such a tragedy as we feel he can write — 
and in prose too—after the fine example set him 
by Alexandre Dumas; in our humble opinion, 
the first French tragic writer now living. 
Every paper in England having given the plot 
of the Pledge, or Hernani, it will scarcely be 
now required of us. The first act is good ; 
the interest is naturally as well as dramatically 
awakened. With the second our objections 
commence,—Hernani’s leaving Donna Xanthe 
to her fate, is as much out of character as the 
lady’s appearing in the public street with a lamp 
in her hand, to keep an appointment made with 
a proscribed lover, is improbable and ridiculous. 
The third act (with the exception, that Don 
Silva could not feel himself bound to protect a 
man who had claimed his hospitality under a 
fictitious title, and with sinister views) is the 
best in the play. The fourth and fifth we dislike 
in toto. The emperor hides himself in the 
tomb of Charlemagne, alone, in the perfect 
knowledge that a meeting of conspirators is to 
take place beside it; thereby gratuitously put- 
ting his life in jeopardy, when it was equally 
in his power to surround the cathedral and 
secnre the conspirators, without hazarding a 
finger. And Hernani, being pardoned and re- 
stored to his titles and his love, consents to 
poison himself in the evening of his bridal-day, 
in fulfilment of a promise made in a moment 
of frenzy, to the man who previously had pre- 
served his life, at the hazard of his own. We 
shall be told that this overstraining of the point 
of honour was common to the clime and the 
period. Granted—but it is now considered 
ludicrous, and is therefore an unfit subject 
for a modern tragedy. But to end, as the 
Italians have it, “‘ with a sweet mouth ;” the 
acting in the Pledge would save a more defec- 
tive and less interesting play. Macready is 
a most admirable representative of the stern 
old Castilian ; and Wallack, spirited and effec- 
tive, the romantic and noble outlaw. Cooper, 
as Charles V. (though not so happy as he was 
in the Hungarian, in Werner) is of considerable 
assistance to the support of the play ; and Miss 
Phillips, if not quite equal to the part of Donna 
Xanthe, has no rival at present to whom it 
could, with benefit, be transferred. The drama 
was most enthusiastically received, and conti- 
nues to be nightly applauded. 





VARIFTIES. 

New Timber Tree.—The French Academy, 
from the report of some of its members, advise 
the introduction of the zelhoa or planera (P. 
crenata), formerly called twisted elm of Sibe- 
eia, and which grows on the coast of the Cas- 
pian and Black seas, into our latitudes. It 
appears that it promises well for carpentry, burn- 
ing, and other purposes. 

Prunnerite, a new Mineral. —M. Esmark, 
in a visit lately made to Copenhagen, has sepa- 
rated from the apophyllite of Hestoe (one of the 
Fero Isles) a very silicious mineral, crystallised 
in a different manner, which he 8 prun- 
nerite. M. Esmark’s son has found near 
Brevig berzelite, which contains thorium. 

Hoo Loo.— Hoo Loo, the poor Chinese 
brought all the way from China with a huge 


tumour, for the sake of an experiment at Guy’s 
Hospital, had it cut off in the most beautiful 
manner last Saturday, and died under the knife 
secundum artem. 'The theatre was crowded to 
an overflow ; and to read the descriptions in 
the newspapers, with all their horrid dramatic 
fidelity, one might believe that the performance 
and the patient went off with the utmost 
éclat !! 

Cleopatra’s Needles.—We see from the 
French journals, that a vessel of extraordinary 
construction and dimensions, called the Luxor, 
has been prepared at Toulon for the purpose of 
proceeding to Egypt, and thence transporting 
one of the famous Needles of Cleopatra to 
France. This memorable trophy of antiquity 
might have been in England; but we are too 
poor or too economical a nation, too indifferent 
mechanics and sailors, to achieve such an 
object. Alas, old England ! 

M. Magendie is the only candidate for the 
medical chair vacant in the College of France. 

Colosseum.—It has been reported in some of 
the daily paper that the Colosseum was about 
to be purchased by the Zoological Society for 
the purposes of natural history. We have 
every reason to believe that no idea of this kind 
has ever received any support from any body of 
the members of that Society ; as there are no 
advantages connected with that splendid build. 
ing which could authorise the great expense of 
its purchase. 

Lieut. Holman.—A second letter from our 
remarkable friend, mentions his leaving Can- 


ton on the 13th of December; and his inten-| Wood 


tion of sailing from Macao about the end of 
the week for Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales, in the Merope. He speaks indig- 
nantly of the conduct of the Chinese autho- 
rities, and deplores the submissiveness shewn 
on the part of the Company. 

Paganini. We quote the following curious 
calculation from that amusing paper Le Furet 
de Londres. One of the concerts given by 
Paganini realised 16,500 francs: he was there- 
fore paid at the following rate :--During the 
evening Paganini played three pieces of music, 
of about five pages each. By each of these 
pages he gained 1,365 francs. For a bar 12 fr., 
for a natural note 6 fr., for flats and sharps 
3 fr. each, for a quaver | france and a half, for 
a semiquaver 15 sous, for a demisemiquaver 
7 sous and a half; and even after this division 
120 francs remain over and above. Truly 
these are “ precious notes.” 

Giraffe.—There is on its passage from Cal- 
cutta to this country, in the Lady M‘Naugh- 
ton, Capt. Langley Pope, expected in about 
three weeks, a camelopard, which is consi- 
dered, by all those who have seen it, as one 
of the finest of its species. It is about 
twenty feet high, and was taken in the interior 
of Africa, with two others; one of which was 
sent to the Grand Sultan, the other is in the 
possession of the Pasha of Egypt. Its age is 
supposed to be about eighteen months, and it 
has been with its original possessor, who is 
accompanying it to England, nearly twelve. 
It has become so docile as to allow itself to be 
caressed by strangers. Ets food consists of pease 
and grain, requiring about 6lbs. twice a-day. 
It was conveyed to Calcutta in the George the 
Fourth ; on ae | of which ship it was nearly 
five months, without suffering the least incon- 
venience. This will be a valuable acquisition 
to this country; and from its being taken so 
young, it will be less liable to suffer from con- 
finement. 

High and low Theatrical Salaries.—‘* Whilst 





now-a-days stars with but few gazers receive 








twenty, thirty, and even fifty pounds per night, 
Mrs. Siddons, in ‘ the meridian of her glory,’ 
only received one thousand pounds for eighty 
nights (i. e. about twelve pounds per night). 
Mrs. Jordan’s salary, in her meridian, amounted 
to thirty guineas per week. John Kemble, 
when actor and manager at Covent-Garden, 
was paid thirty-six pounds per week. Miss 
O'Neill, twenty-five pounds per week. George 
Cooke, twenty pounds. Lewis, twenty pounds, 
as actor and manager. Edwin, the best buffo 
and burletta singer that ever trod the English 
stage, only fourteen pounds per week ;- and 
Mrs. H. Siddons, by far the best representative 
of Juliet I ever saw, nine pounds per week. 
After this, may we not exclaim—‘ Ye little 
stars! hide your diminished heads !’”—Dra- 
matic Annual. 

Auriform Sands of Cyrus.— The Gazette of 
Tiflis publishes the opinion of a person em- 
ployed in themines, that it isextremely probable 
that the alluvial sands met with in the whole 
extent of the basin of the Kour, or Cyrus, con- 
tain gold. This person is said even to have 
assured himself of the fact, by several experi- 
ments in the environs of Elizabethpol.__Journ. 
de St. Petersburgh. Bull. de Géographie. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
( Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XVI, April 16.] 


A second edition of the Gentleman in Black; with 
[llustrations by George Cruikshank.—A Picturesque Poc- 
ket Companion to Margate, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and 
the parts adjacent; illustrated by many Engravings on 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Outlines of History (from Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
em tor Schools, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bd.—Social Life in 
mgland and France, from 1789 to 1830, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
Crotche’s Lectures on Music, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Clarke on 
Female Complaints, new edit., 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1. 16s. 
—Landor’s Gebir, Count Julian, and other Poems, 

. Svo. 10s. Gd. bds.—'The Old Man of the Mountain, &c., 
ales from the German of Tieck, fcp. 6s. bds.—Knox’s 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, by M‘Gavin, 
8vo. 15s. bds.—Moore’s (Dugald) Bridal Night, and other 
Poems, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Hall’s Dictate Book, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. shp.—A Mother's Present to her Daughter, 32mo. 
2s. Gd. bds.; 3s. Gd. silk; 5¢. morocco.— Morrison’s Coun- 
sels for the Communion-Table, 32mo. 1s. Gd. cloth, 2s. Gd. 
silk.---The Evangelical peer Vol. ITI., 12mo. 4s. Gd. 
cloth.---Hall’s Sketches of Irish Character, Second Series, 
crown 8vo. 9s. bds.---History in All Ages, 12mo, #s. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831. 
April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 7 34. to 62. 39 to 20-24 
Friday ---- 42. — 50. 29°32 
Saturda 40. 29°48 
Sunday--- 43. 5 
Monday - 31. 
Tuesday -- 12 | 34. 
Wednesday 13 | 42. 
Wind variable, S.E. prevailing. 
Except the 7th and 8th, pa clear: rain fell on the 
8th, and in the evenings of the 7th, 9th, and 12th. The 
thunder-storm in the evening of the 12th was accompa- 
nied by very vivid flashes of lightning, which continued, 
at intervals, from seven till near midnight. Except a 
large tree which has been shattered by the electric fluid, 
no particular damage has occurred in this neighbourhood. 
Rain fallen 1275 of an inch. 


51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


57. 
56. 
60. 
64. 
65. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








-_ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friends and ents who postpone their 
communications to the latest — period previous to 
our publication, must not blame us if they seem to be 


neglected. i 

Tn spite of the iterations of Mr. Cobbett's friend, we 
will not depart from our rules. He is wrong, too, about 
that gentleman’s Grammar, which was immediately re- 
viewed in the Literary Gazette, and a multitude of its 
errors exposed. Try back. . 

Mr. Clarkson has entitled himself to be considered as a 
late lecturer. We ati at the hour appointed, and 
waited fully another, but no lecture re 3; and as time 
is of some value to us, we sus a hoax, and came 
away. We see it stated in the Morning Herald, however, 
(morning papers sit up later than weekly journals,) that 
there was a long and able discourse delivered. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


Presiden 
suing Year, will be. held on on Fler age Lf a 28th instant, at the 
iety’s 
The Chair will be = at Three oclock precisely. 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, OLE, Secretary. 





A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
idows, and Orphans. 


Patron. 
H. R. H. the a as er K.G. 


SIR MARTIN ARCHER a gy my R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and 8 
formed that the Sixteenth Anniversary Festival will be celebrated 
Freemasons’ Hail, on Saturday, the 23d 
The Right Hon. LORD L NDHURST 1s in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
Henry A. Pitman, a 
Philip Pusey, — 
George Rennie, iy 
Thomas 


fully in- 





Dr, Blundell 
by hg = Esq. 

A. Fry, Esq. 
Phitip Hardwick, Esq. Robson, E 
Theodore Edward Hook, Esq. | R. Rothwell, Esq. RH. A. 
J. B. Lane, Esq. Thomas Seddon, Esq. 
R. J. Lane, Esq. A-R.A. F. C. Skey, Esq. 
James Lonsdale, Esq. John ‘Abel ‘Smith, Esq. 
Arthur Mee, Esq. John Stevens, Esq. 
F. G. Moon, Esq. F. W. Wilkin, Esq. 
Andrew Morton, Esq. John Wood, Esq, 
W. J. Newton, Esq. Thomas H. Wyatt, Esq. 
J.D. Paul, Esq. 

Dinner on Table at Malt-pant Five o’Clock. 

The Vocal Department under the Direction of Mr. 


ah 


Y DY Mr. C. N. WRIGHT.—The late late Mr.) 
JOHN PEARSON'S VALUABLE PROPERTY for 


sou i. WRIGHT respectfully announces, that he has received 
instructions to submit for unreserved Sale by Auction, on Mon- 
day, the 18th Day of April, a 3 and Seven or Eight following 
pate the valuable Propert: dag and the late Mr. 


Just published, 
ORGET ME NOT;; a New Ballad. The 
Words from = “ oe Sketch Book,” by 
of the Author, T. K. H ervey, Esq . The Music by J. 
Published by Gouldin D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square; an 
by all the usie-Sellers in Town and Country. 
ice 2s. 





‘ohn Pearson, Attorney, W cae 
of the valuable Household Foumee handsome Spanish Maho- 
gany Sideboard, curious and antique Indian Cabinet, Cheffineer 
of curious workmanship, oo rench Table, elegant Sofa and 
om — ne inlaid with Rosewood; rich Brussels and other 
Carpets, Grand Piano, by —_ oadwood; other Pianos, Harpsi- 
chords, and various Musical I ; a rich C of 
Ancient and Modern Music, an extensive Assortment of curious 
antique China, Giass, Dinner and Dessert Services; ancient Mar- 
ble and other Busts, valuable Remains of Antiquities from various 
re of the World, numerous Curiosities found in and near Not- 
am, antique carved Chests, old carved Arm Chairs, Elec- 
‘ying Machine, a Series of Roman, Saxon, and English Coins 
he Medals, in Gold, Silver, and Copper; Fifty Drawers of Min- 
erals and Fossils, many Specimens of choice and of rare occur- 
rence; a very valuable Collection of Shells, ancient Deeds and 
Manuscripts, Royal and other Autographs, Missals, Historical 
Manuscript Collections, about Sixty valuable Paintings, Port- 
folios of Eng fine the old Mas- 
ters; the entire Law and Micell: Libr about 
olumes; choice ‘wieok Letter ao yalnable Works in 
Folio, Quarto, &c.; valuable Relics of Antiquity, Linen, Plate, 
+; and some curious antique Armour. 
The known taste of the late Mr. Pearson in aieeting 9 
of virtu will no doubt be ; and tl 
soliciting the attention of the public to this ‘tle, (perhaps ‘be 
most varied and attractive that has ever occurred in Nottingham), 
begs to state, that not one article will be admitted in the sale that 
was not the real property of Mr. Pearson, or his respected father. 
#* Catalogues of the ares, Se Coins, Paintings, 
we.* price 6d. are now ready, and may the Auctioneer ; 
Longman and Co. London; Coombe, aicunae: Drewry, Derby; 
Ridges, Newark; Collinson, Mansfield. The Second Part of the 
a containing the Library, is also ready, price 6d. as 
al 

















Tickets, 1/. is. each, may be had of the Stewards; at the As 
sistant Secretary's, me No. 14, Duke Street, Portland Place; and at 
a 


the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUT ION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, i6th April, 1831. 

The Weekly Evening Meetings of the Members of the Royal 
Institution, which were resumed on Friday, the 15th instant, 
will be continued on each succeeding F: reg at Half-past Eight 

o’Clock in the Evening, till the end of the Season. 

The following are the Arrangements of the Lectures, which are 
to be delivered -_ each day, at Three o’Clock in the Afternoon. 

ieology-—Thomas Webster, Esq. F.G.S. will this day, Satur- 
day, the i6th of April, commence a Course of Lectures on some of 
the most important Points in Geol 

Chemical and Natural Philosophy- .—Michael Faraday, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.G.S. Corr. Member Rorai A Acad. Sciences, Paris, a 
rector of the Laboratory of the Royal Institution, &c. &c. w 
deliver his Second Lecture —_ Thursday, the 2ist instant. The 

subj 

‘oetry and the Poets. Br doses Montgomery, Esq. Author of 
the World before the Flo, Pelican Island, &c. ‘To commence 
on Tuesday, the 26th of April, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Tuesday till the completion of the Course, on the 3ist of 
Ma 

‘Acoustics. —By agg Willis, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius 
College, C on Thursday, the 12th of 
May, and to be Cattined on each cuscabting Thursday till the 
completion of the Course, on the 16th of June. 

-—On ee yy! and Botany. By John Lind- 
R.S. and F.L.S. Prof. of Botany in the Universit 
Soc. Lp acommnee on ‘Saturday, 








y, and to be ach 
day till the completion of the Course, os the 18th of June. 
v to th ibe to se 
Courses of Lectures, on ry following 7 Sesto :—Gentlemen, Two 
Guineas; Ladies, ae for each — 





Non-> 


separate 


The Sons and I tb of the Royal Institu- 
tion, under Fifteen Years of Ant Pom be aduditeed on payment 
of half the above Sum for each C 

Syllabuses of the Lectures map ine obtained at the Royal 
Institution 
The Journal of the Royal I Institution, Num. 
ber III. will be ae the 2d 
OSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 


RITISH | INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the 4 
of British Artists is Open Daily, from Ten in the Morning ti 
Five in the ——. win 
mission, 








1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
_ WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


RITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
The Eighth Exhibition for the Sate of Works of Living British 
Artists, is now “Karat from Nine till Six. 
1s.—C, gue, le. 





Glasgow, April 6, 1931. 
HE WEST of SCOTLAND FOURTH 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTs, 
wie the Patronage of the Glasgow Dilettanti Society, will open 
this Season on the 8th of August. Works of Art intended for 
this Exhibition will be received from the re to the 30th of July. 


N CLOW, Secretary. 

Exhibition Room, Argyle Arcade. 

*,* The Works of A rt which the Directors hope to be favoured 
with from London, may be sent to Messrs. 5S. Keynolds and Co. 
Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage, on or before the 23d of July, 
by whom they will be forwarded to Glasgow. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 

and PRINTERS.—To be disposed of, a well-established 
Business, in a respectable Market-Town, in the East Riding of 
L. — The Situation the best in the Town, and the Stock 


Apply ( ved —_ powk neg tered to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, 
Station: 3 or to Mr, John Heaton, k- 
seller, be. 





poursarr of ENGLAND'S PATRIOT 


The Proprietors of the ‘*‘ Weekly Dispatch” (which has the 
largest circulation of any Newspaper in England) beg to announce 
that on the 3d of July next they intend to present a most splen- 
did Portrait of his Majesty William IV. to every person who 
shall have regularly taken in the “ Dispatch” during the prece- 
ding two months. Those individuals who are not already Sub- 
scribers to the “ Dispatch,” and who wish to obtain the most 
accurate likeness of our Patriotic King, must commence their 
Subscription on or before the first Sunday in May, and be careful 
to order their News-agents to supply them with, the successive 
Numbers up to the 3d of July inclusive. The Print itself will 
unquestionably be found worth considerably more than the whole 
two months’ subscription. It has been engraved in the same 
style, and will form an admirable ee to the Portrait of 
his late Majesty George IV. p o the fp of the 
“s ——— in June last. 





'n a few days will be published, 
USICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOV 
PE LIZAS FLO WER. 
J.A. Novello, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
n 8vo. 7s. boards, 
OCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and 


FRANCE, from the French Revolution of 1789 to that 
of 1830. 
By the Editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orine, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 
A Comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France, from the Restoration of Charles the Second 
to the French Revolution. 8vo. price 13s. boards. 


Bourrienne's 0 Mepelien- The only complete Translation. 
In4 duek vols. price 208. extra cloth boards, or on small paper, 
yab iful and hitherto unengraved 
Portrale ¢ of Napoleon asleep in his Study, after David, and other 
ngravin, 


EMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA. 


PARTE. 
From the as = of M. FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, 
vate Secretary to the Emperor. 
By JOHN 8. "MEMES, LL.D. F.A.8.L. Hon. M.I.R.N. 
AS. &c. Author of the “ History, of Sculpture, Painting, and 











rchitecture,” 
London : emt, Chance, and Co. 85 St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Cc ani 








*,* This enlarged edition may nies be considered the only com- 
plete 'y work ; and besides 
the various a tae by Napoleon, including his “* Notes 
on Egypt,” will be found to contain an interesting Life of Bourri- 
enne. 








School and College Classics.—1 vol. 98. 6d. boards, 
YROPZEDIA of XENOPHON, 
English Cs gem and E: 'y, and £ 
tion Quen Indices, 
- BA ‘ARKER, of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Printed’ by ye Valpy, M. A.; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, uniform in size, and on the same plan, 
ecu edea, Phonics, and Orestes of 
ipid By the Rey. J. R. Major. 5s. each Play. 


with 








MUSIC, 
MBs. ANDERSON, Pianiste to Her 


Majesty, has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and her Friends, that her Morning Concert will take 
place at the Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre, on Friday, 
May the 6th, 1831. The Concert will be on the grand Scale of 
former Years, full particulars of which will be duly advertised. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mrs. Anderson, 2, New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, and at the principal Music 
Bones Mrs. A. solicits the favour of an early Application for 
oxes. 


OYAL MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY. WILLIS and Co. 55, St. James’s Street, 
London, have pate ublished a Set of Six Songs, composed by the 
Honourable Mrs. Bertie Percy and Miss Charlotte Sneyd; re- 
spectfully dedicated (with rieay saooely to Her Majesty. Price 
10s. 6d, Also the following P 


© ees © eco caacac® 


The Mother .......... 

Vernal Thoughts eoece 

The Knight of Ardennes 
Windsor Palace 

A Set of Six S ececboodes 
The Moonlight * enade .... 
Summer is breathing.. 

The Pilgrim Fathers... 
The Last Song yeeeaeness 
Come sing to me.... 

The Brook is paring o on on: = 


terwto wm mw BOF tOh 


r Lo 
Yes, Te wil go with thee .. 
Twelve Popular Songs by M rs. emans and S: 
with an viet ~" ~~ the yey ie Sola sonar & 


The celebrated ‘Soome “in the Burletta of 
Olympic Revels, with the Airs of the “‘ Swiss Boy” and “ La Gal. 
lopade,” as sung for Sixty consecutive Nights, with enthusiastic 

encores, by Madame Vestris, Mr. Newcombe, and Mr. Beckwith. 
Written by J. R. Pianché, Esq. 

A Styrian Melody, arranged with Variations 
for the Piano-Forte, by J. Moscheles. 

Fiag of the Wreck, composed and sung by 
Mr. Braham. 

A Set of Quadrilles, from the grand Ballet of 
*¢ Kenilworth,” composed by Signor Costa. 

The Mountain ; the Sequel to the® oe "Captive 
Knight,” written and posed by M 

to Mrs. Hemans. 
Willis and Co. have lately received from Germany a fresh Sup- 
ply of the Organ Holian, or Accordion, a newly invented Musical 
nstrament, on which persons unacquainted with Music may in 
a few hours perform several Airs. 
Their Rooms are at present supplied with a splendid Variety of 
Piano-Fortes, by the most eminent Makers, at the lowest Manu- 
facturers’ Prices. 








(Edipus Rex, Coloneus, Antigone, and Tra- 
chinie aPechodien By the Rev. Dr. Brasse. 5s. each Play. 


Anabasis of Xenophon. By F. C. Belfour. 

” Select Orations of Demosthenes. By E. H. 
“Thucydides. By the Rev. Dr. Bloomfcld. 
Herodotus, | Books I. to VI. By the Rev. 


3 vols. 11. 7s. 

Dr. Stocker. 9s. 6 
Prometheus of Eschylus. 5s. 

Latin. 

Cicero’s Offices, duod. 6s. 
Ciceru de Amicitia et Senectute. 
Grotius de Christ. Relig. 6s. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico. 6s. 6d. 
Tacitus Germ. et Agric. 5s. 6d. 


4s. 6d. 





Valpy's Classical Library of English Translations. 
No. XVI. price 4s. 6d. 


HEOPHRASTUS. Illustrated by Fifty 


Physiognomica! Portraits. To which are subjoined, Hints 
on — Individual Varieties of Human Nature, and general Re- 
marks 

The Ch of Theoph ossess an interest and value 
beyond most of the remains of Grecian literature ; ; they are inar- 
tificial and exact portraitures of those very peculiarities of tem- 
per that are every day passing under our own observation 

No. XVII. and XVIII. will comprise Horace, 

in which will be introduced Translations of different Parts of 

the Author, from the Pens of Dryden, Pope, Bentley, Swift, Por- 

son, G. Wakefield, Prior, Milton, Denham, Roscommon, Cowley, 

Byron, Horne Tooke, Chatterton, &c. &c. and of some of the 
most o XT Poets of the present day. 

IX. will contain Juvenal and Persius. 

The! Pifteen first Numbers of the Series contain— Demosthenes, 
Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Anacreon, and 
Tacitus. Any Author may be purchased separately, at 4s. 6d. 





‘olu 
Pe If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into —e the best translations 
of the best ciassic«1 authors.”—Dr. Pa 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, "M.A. Red Lion Court ; 
and ae ~ all Booksellers. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with ; Portraits unin by Dean, price 
6s. in boards, 


+ in LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRAN- 


By the Rev. H. I. TODD, M.A 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, Prebendary of York, 
ctor of Nettringto’ 
Printed for Curd» G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1d Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


255 





"s New Pcom.—In 8vo. 78. 6d. 
x F O R Ds; a Poem. 
y ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Author u the “« ew of the Deity,” &c. 


Engraved Illustrations of the Poem, by J. 
Skelton, F-S.A. and other Artists. Price 8s.; Proofs, on India 


Os. 6d. 
PPeaittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; 
and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


ees 3 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
N the PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 


By Dr. HAMILTON, of Aberdeen, 
Author of “ An Essay on the National Debt.” 

« We cordially recommend the volume to those who are, as 
well as to those who are not, acquainted with the valuable science 
of which it treats—a science which is now justly looked upon as 
an. essential branch of liberal education.”—AMonthly Review, Dec. 


«“s This i is a book of sensible essays on ape ponies ot palliienl 
economy, very useful and very interesting ewing what may 
the practical part of the Te On the whole, 








2 vols. 8vo. 1 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, translated into 
English Verse. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY, E 
«“ Let it at once suffice for Mr. Sotheby’s satisfaction, that we 
say he is entitled—and we do not know another person of whom 
we could say as much—to deal with that well-booted Grecian, 
(Homer) even at this time of day, after all that has been done in, 
to, with, and by “ him of the Iliad and the eer by not a 
few of our prevailing poets. It is our to hav er: 
perhaps six articles on Sotheby—like and sahee hie one; a 
his merits, which are of the highest order, will be admired wher- 
ever Maga cheers human life.”—Blackmood’s Mag. April 1831. 
John Marray, apenene Street. 





we may say of Dr. Hamilton’s book, that to those who are com- 

mencing the study of political economy, it will convey much 

interesting and oe information.”—New Monthly Mag. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ With Woodeuts, 2 vols. post v0. 16s. 
YEAR in 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN. 
wo agreeable "eclemenuthe writer a very intelligent per- 
jon. 1 Monthty Magazine. 

«It is particularly delightful to meet with a work like this, 
which gives us an impartial ee of that never-changing and 
yet ever-interesting part of the peninsula. There is a sustained 
raciness and freshness in these sketches, with which even the 
least-i d reader can hardly fail to be pleased.”— Monthly 


N. 





Embellished with Twenty plain, and Ten coloured Engravings, 
4to. of new and rare Plants, price only 1. 1s. Nos. IV. and V. o 
NHE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. 
By W. I. HOOKER, LL,D. F.R.S. and L.8. &c. &c. 
And Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
Vol. I. of the Botanical Miscellany, contain- 
ing Nos. I. II. —_ Ill. is now it with 5S 
Plates, price 1/. 1 
A few Copies Me Noe I. and II, with coloured Plates, 15s. each. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


1 MUNDAY, 

“ We know few biographers who | have made a more judicious 
use of their materials than General Mundy. He has made, from 
the joint operation of family feeling and excellent taste and judg- 
ment, a Jiterary work which will confer op a on the subject 
and on himself to the end of time.”—Gent.’s Mag. 

Lately published, 2 vols. 15s. 

The Adventures of Giovanni Finati in some 
of the Parts least visited of Asia and Africa. Edited by William 
Jobn Bankes, Esq, 

John M ered Albemarle Street. 
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ith Three very aguie Maps, 2 ols Bro 0H, 
HE DORIANS. An Account of the} — 


early History, Religion and Mythology, Civil and Domes- 
tic Institutions, Arts, Language, and Literature of that Race. 
Translated from the German of C. 0. MULLER, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen 
By ENRY TUFNEL, Esq. and 
GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq- Student of Christ Church. 
« The profound and varied scholatship of Professor Miller is 
well known to every classical student of German literature. The 
present work teems with pregnant evidence of extended and mi- 
nute research, and so much new and interesting light is thrown, 
not only upon the early history and mythology of the Doric race, 
but also on innumerable passages of classical antiquity, and usages 
of all the earlier states and tribes of Greece, that we forget the 
somewhat overweening boldness of our author's occasional assump- 
tions, in admiration of his unwearied industry and great know- 
ledge. The — had the signal advantage of being care- 
fully revised, c' and in many important particulars en- 
larged by M. Maller ‘himself, before it went to press, so as, in fact, 
to form a new and much improved edition of the original work. 
The volumes are embellished with three maps. These, together, 
afford a complete geographical view of Ancient Greece; and, from 
inspection, we are satisfied of the justice of the boast of the trans- 
lators, ‘ that in accuracy and fulness of detail, they rival, if not 
excel, all other maps of the same regions.’”"—New Monthly Mag. 
April 1831. 
Lately published, 


Beckh’s Public Economy of Athens, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11, 6: 
Ee John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 3 vols. 
T HOME and ABROAD. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” 


Il. 
e - 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
A Year in Spain, . 4 . Young American. 


The Marchmont a Edited by Sir 


George Rose. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


soe nouthey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets. 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ennai 
Third edition, in 2 vols. with Fifteen Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, by Finden and oe the Woodcuts from Designs 
of George Cruikshanks, 


THe Lu FE of 2 NAPOLEON BONA. 
Also, with a ae Portrait of Talleyrand, and other 
cngravings, 5s. 

The Court and Camp of Bonaparte. These 
Two Works contain the Substance ff all the alithentic part of 
Memoirs of Napoleo' 





np Bourrienne’ 's 

e have ourselves reaped no lncotshSérabte pleasure from a 
perusal of the first portion of the Life of Bonaparte. Its style is 
clear and spirited, its views are in zeneral sound and impartial, 
and the materials ably and lucidly condensed. It is written as it 
ought to be—not for a party, but for the ple, and as such, we 
trust, it will be fA nga "—New Monthly Magazine. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Review. 
“ A lively and pleasant work, reflecting great credit on its au- 
thor, and affording, in every page, various and enter- 


HE DRAMATIC ANNUAL. 


«« Mr. Reynolds must be now almost the father of the 
drama, and yet, to judge from the tone of the volume before us, 
we should say was the youngest fellow connected with the 
stage.” —Tatler. 

«* Amongst other excellently drawn scenes in this lively and 
entertaining work, we have to notice the following between the 
manager and dramatic aathor.”—Age. 

«« A young beginner may soon — his trade under the tuition 
of this able master.”—Sunday Tim 

*<It possesses a superior Bi kong ‘and one which is worth its 
whole price twice told. Weallude to the numerous designs from 

pencil of W. H. Brooke.” —Literary Gazette. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





ISMONDI, HISTOIRE des FRAN. 
CAs Tomes xr. XIV. XV. 8vo. 1. 16s.; or on vel- 
lum paper, 3/. 12s. 
These Volumes bring down this important Work to 1514. 
The former Volumes may still be 
_ Printed for Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho ain 


Price i. 8s. wens and u. 10s. in ‘silk, illustrated wy 
56 Vignettes, 
2 a 2 


Poem. 
By 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. M 


SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
oxon, 64, ‘New Bond Street. 
Sets of Proofs to be ehad of Moon, Boys, and Co. Pall Mall. 





tainment to the reader. The Young American understands how 
to travel—a science which all who publish travels are by no means 
masters of.”— New Monthly Magazine, April 1831. 
« It is indeed the pleasantest book of the kind we ever read.”— 
Englishman's Mag. 
John Murray, . Albemarle Street. 


In rR 1398 3 double Columns, ond ‘Bight Bagravings, price ls. 


. HONE’S YEAR-BOOK, Part IV. 
” Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold by 
all Venders of Books. 
The “ Year-Book” is an entirely new book by Mr. Hone, on 
the > of his “* Every-day Book,” with new designs and en- 





’ | ‘HE ANTIQUARIAN “ITINERARY : 
7 vols. foolscap 8vo. 21. 2s, published at Bi. 5s. 

The few remaining vee of the above interesting Work, con- 
taining 500 Engravings of Vestiges of Antiquity in Great Britain, 
with Descriptions, are offered by 
above low rate. 


present Proprietor, at the 


Also, 

Twelve Fac-Simile Etchings of rare Rem- 
brandts, from the Originals at the British Museum. By William 
James Smith. 3s. Published at 25s. 

C. Davis, 48, C oemen Street. 





gravings of like spirit and execution. It will be pleted in 
13 monthly parts, price 1s. each. Communications from corre- 


= (post-paid) received by Mr. Hone, 13, Gracechurch 
Str 





Vols. I, and II. in 8v0. with Portrait and Life of Moliére, 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 
Classics ; or, Collection of the Chefs-d’ceuvre of French 
Literature. 
This Collection will be contained in about Eighty Volumes, 
wo of which will appear every Month until completed. The 
Drama will form the First Division, and will be comprised in 
Twenty-three Volumes. Price of each volume, hendecunsls done 
up in fancy beards, 3s. 6d.; or on fine paper, 4s. 
Printed for Treuttel, ‘Warts, a and Co. 30, tobe Square. 


~ Complete i inl vol. Bv0. illustrated wi with Portraits, price lis. 


NOX’S HISTORY. ‘of ‘the REFORMA- 
TION in SCOTLAND, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion, and Notes. 
By WILLIAM M‘GAVIN, Esq. 
Author of the “‘ Protestant,” &c. 

This edition contains several portions of Knox’ 's s Writings not 
appended to any former edition, particularly the First Book of 
Discipline, complete, and his Dispute with the Abbot of Crossra- 

uel. These scarce tracts alone have, hitherto, cost more than is 
now charged for a complete copy of the present work. 

Lately published, uniform with Knox’s History, 

Wodrow’s iin Li of the Sufferings | 
Church of yw Wk with Life and Notes, by the 

Burns, D.D. F. E. With Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. 

Blackie, Paliacten, and Co. Glasgow ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


of the 
Robert 


apt lain Basil Hall's New Worl — 
RAGMENTS of VOY AGES and TRA. 
VELS, including Anecdotes of a Naval Life, chiefly for 
the Use of Young Persons. 
By CAPTAIN “BASIL HALL, R.N, F.R.S. 
Three small vols. Vignette Titles, 15s. in boards. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
F Who have also just published, 
Destiny ; or, the Chief’s Daughter. A Tale. 
By iho Aumnat of Marriage,” and the “ Inheritance.” 38 vols. 
U. Ls. 6d. 


Also, 
Captain Hall’s Travels in North America in 
1827 and 1828. 8 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. Third edition. 





8vo. 78. 6d 


MNIPOTENCE: ’ a Poem. 
By RICHARD JARMAN. 

London: Published by J. Chappell, Royal Exchange; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


sneer Mant’s New Work. 


In 8 rice 13s. i 
CRIPTURAL NARRATIVES of those 
PASSAGES in our Blessed LORD'S LIFE and MI- 
NISTRY, which are Subjects of annual Commemoration in the 
hurch; preceded by preliminary Notices of the Days on which 
they are commemorated, and followed by Reflections and Col- 
lects: adapted to the oo Holydays of the United Church of 
England and Ireland; and designed, together with Biographical 
Notices of the Apostles, Evangelists, and other Saints, to form a 
Course of ee on all the rm 8 =e oe 
By BisHop MAN’ Dp 
Bishop of Down and ca 
Oxford : Printed for J. Parker; and C., J., G., and F. <a 
it. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo Piace, London 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Biographical Notices of the A postles, Evan- 
gelists, and other Saints; with Reflections and Collects ; adapted 


to the minor Festivals of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land. 8vo. 13s. 








HE DISUSE of ‘the ATHANASIAN 
CREED ADVISABLE in the present State of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 
By WILLIAM WINSTANLEY HULL, 
Of Lincoln's Y ins Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Brazennose 
College, Oxford. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

An Inquiry concerning the Means and Ex- 
pedience of pees and making any Changes in the Canons, 
Articles, and Liturgy, or in any wa capes affecting the Inte- 
rests of the Church of England. 8vo. 

Printed for J. Parker, Oxford; and B. inane Ludgate Street, 
vondon. 








; ‘Important Works, 
Just published, by] Hees Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
w Burlington Street. 
APTAIN "BEECH EY’S VOYAGE to 


the PACIFIC and —o STRAIT. With na- 


-merous Plates, engraved by 


en. 
This Work completes the Series of Narratives of the Polar Ex- 
peditions undertaken by order of the British Government. 


Il. 
Major Keppel’s Narrative of a Journey across 
the Ba!can, and of a Visit to Azani, and other newly discovered 
Cities in Asia Minor. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates. 


III. 
The Octavo Edition of Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir 


—— Davy, Bart. In 2 vols. 
ork destined to occupy a Lape place in every select 
tibrary 1 in the seuataie” Gazette. 


Sir John Sinclair’s Correspondence, with 
Fac-similes of upwards of Two Hundred Autographs. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


Life of Fuseli. 


By Johan Knowles, Esq. 
F.R.S. 


In 8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


The Octavo Edition of Burckhardt’s Travels 
among the Bedouins and Wahabys. 2 vols. 
Also, om ready, 


The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Ana. 
a the earliest Period. By Dr. Hamilton. In 2 vols. 


Sir Arthur Brooke's Sketches in Spain and 
Morocco, with an Account of a Residence in Barbary, and of an 
Overland Journey from Gibraltar to England. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Plates. 


The Lives of the Actors, by John Galt, Esq. 
Genealogies of the Royal Families of Europe. ¥ 
In 4to. price 8s. 6d. half-bound and lettered, 


APS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY 


and GENEALOGY; illustrative of the History of 


Europe, Selected and Translated from Monsieur Koch's “ Ta- 
bleaux des Revolutions de l'Europe,” for the Use of Harrow 
School. 

*,* The present work was undertaken with a view to illus- 
trate acourse of Elementary Lectures on Modern History lately 
introduced at Harrow School: the repetition of the Map of 
Europe, with the Names and Divisions suitable to Seven differ- 
ent Periods of History, the Genealogies of the Royal Houses, and 
the Chronological Table from the overthrow of the Western Em 

vire, will render this work, it is hoped, a useful companion to the 

see — of Gibbon and Russell, of Mr. Hallam and 
M. dism 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, y &e. 


eee. Guy's Historical ical Quction- Book 
|. handsome! in green, 
Tivo GENERAL SCHOOL QUE SUESTION. 


t ayer Ceol id Author of the 
Professor at t itary Col , and Author 
vaiibchoo ya gy er popules sctest books. 

et of this manual has been to supply 
youu tha Comupemntieent a Busnes history; and, perhaps, such 

a body of historical matter has never Leg compressed in so mo- 

derate a volume. It the m features o 

‘Ten Ancient and agra Modern Kingdoms and gee Meer The 

iscellaneous portion includes the Human Structure —— 

—the Mental Powers Productions for Food, Wines, Spir: oe 
Spices, &c.—Mineralogy, Earths, Gems, Woods, V: 
ities and Distinctions, great Offices, Government, Law, 

rade, and Degen and 
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&c 
*,° Three large editions of this valuable school book have 
been called for within twelve months. 
Printed for Baidwin and Cradock, Paternoster Rew. 


The Family Cabinet Atlas of 100 Maps, Romantic Lives and 
Histories, and Popular Novels. 
Just published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


HE ANATOMY of SOCIETY. 
= J. AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
Cs 2 vols. 

«“ These hav 0 the present and past 
state of society in civilised countries. They teem with = 
with the and i ofa , liberal 
cultivated, and ws mind. me wa Herald. 

r. Power's New Wi 


2. The King’ 8 Secret, ‘Author of the ** Lost 
Heir.” 3 vols 

« Give it an understanding, but no tongue.”—Shakepeare. 

«“ The story is as original as it is interesting, and the interest is 
as well sustained as its m ~ pray We hold the ‘ ary i ite 's suo to 
be among the very best of our historic fictions.” — Li: 

3. The Way of the World. By the Author 
of “* De Lisle,” &c. 

“We prefer this to the author’s former works.” — Lilerary 

Gasette. 


4. The Family Cabinet Atlas of 100 Maps, 


&c. now complete, in 12 Parts, forming a volume of the Family 
Library size, — “Aigo besides new and important features, 
nearly 50,000 Names of Places—a body of information three times 
as extensive as that supplied by the generality of quarto Atlases. 
Part 2s. 6d. plain, as. 6d. finely coloured. 
arue Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind.”—Moxthly 
Review. 

5. Romance of History— France. From 
the time of or gee ea to Louis XIV. inclusive. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 3d edition, 8 vols. 

« Mr. Ritchie is by far onr best writer of romantic and imagi- 
native tales."— Literary Gaxetie. 
“He is the Scott of the short, picturesque, bold, and dra- 
matic story.”’"—Atlas. 
« His stories are the best we have met went Specie, 

6. Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. 

Portraits Stebbing, M.A. In 8,vols.embellished with Medallion 


’ ‘he subject is Dianebly chosen, and written with elegance. 
The ae jan poets lived romance as well as wrote it.”—S; 
hese Lives embrace all the most distinguished names “of 
Pl ae tae mt. 
« A very valuable aduition to our literature.”—Court Journal. 
« The high merit of these volumes will recommend them.”— 


7. The Life of Mrs, Jordan, by James Boa- 
den, Esq. 3d edition, in 2 pels. 8vo. with Portrait. 

« Mr. Boaden has it into clear view much that was for- 
merly hi in obscurity and falsehood. He has had the jus- 
tice, likewis®, to let Mrs. Jordan speak for herself. Her letters, 
which he has inserted, carry c 

urier. 














fovels by Popular A Authors. 
Just published ty Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
ew Burlington Street. 


EDDED LIFE in the UPPER 
RANKS. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


I. 
The Premier!!! In 3-vols. post 8vo. 


11. 
The Tuileries, an Historical Romance. By 
the Author of “ Hungarian Tales.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
The Turf, a ee Novel, in 3 vols. 


=. Mothers and Daughters ; a Tale of the 


“ The t best novel of the season—a faithful, amet, ann spirited 
picture of the aristocracy of this — —Spectat 


Maxwell. By the Author of ** Sayings and 
Doings.” A 8 vols. post 8vo. 
“One of the writers whose awl =. +. a even 


ick’s Addresses. 


Ta Fe MAGAZINE 


for A 
a R. TAYLOR and R. PHILLIPS, * 
ae a falthful of the Addresses of the Rev. Profes- 
ong «3 Bw M.A. F.R.S. on presenting the Wollaston Medal 
th, for = or sad of the Identification of Strata 
by Pocaite; and on retirin; 


from the P: dency of the G log: 
Society. With other original Scientiti by 
F. Baily, Esq. F.R.S., the Rev. W. D. racauees F.R.. he &c. &c. 


—E 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Wilson's American Ornithology. 
In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. extra boards, 
with a Portrait and Memoir of Wilson, 
MERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, the 
Natural Soy oe Birds of the United States. 
By ALEXANDER 3ON and CHARLES LUCIEN 
BON APARTE 


Edited by ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.S.E. and L. 
F.L.S. M.W.S. weiner Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c 

Vol. I. forming Valame LXVIII. of Constable's Miscellany. 
To be completed in Four Volumes. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 
Where may be had, recently published, 

New Elements of Botany. By A. Richard, 
M.D. Member of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c. &c. len 
taining the Character of the Natural Families of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, &c. &c. Translated, with Notes, adapted for the Use 
of Students in Medicine and Pharmacy, by P. Clinton, A.B. 
M.B. T.C.D. Licentiate of the King and Queen's College of Phy- 
sicians, Professor of Medical Botany, Dublin, &c. &c. 
ectisieny in 1 very large vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 14s. 
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Bourrienne’s eee: —French Edition, 
Just ready, in 5 vols. 8vo. with Seventeen Plat: 


EMOIKES “de NAPOLEON 


he M. DE BOURRIENNE, 
Ministre d’Etat. 

*,* This edition, which has been reprinted from the latest 
Paris edition, has the peculiar advantage of copious notes, now 
first added, from the dictation of Napoleon while at St. Helena, 
from the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of Gen. Rapp, of Con- 
stant, and numerous other authentic sources. 

Henry Colburn and Richard | Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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iu, Waterloo P Place, P. 
New Magazine. 
On the M Er will be published, the First Number of 


HE M ROFOLITAN; a Monthly 
_= a Literatu: 
ae by ‘THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope. 

Pe ea se by the le leading pagers Characters of the Day. 
of wh pe is usually composed are 
that in place of occupying the reader’s 
ull we shall state our views briefly, 
and refer to the work itself for every other explanation which 
may be deemed The present publication has no other 
objects than such as are naturally connected with ali similar un- 
dertakings, but it will comefosth free from oa sinister shackle. 
Perfect freedom and strict igrpartiality will be pre-eminently 

conspicuous in the conduct of fhe Metropolitan 

‘he employment of ey description i periodical teh asa 
medium for diffusing new 
publications, has in the presllh day wats conte to chs an ex- 
tent as to injure seriously the cause of literature. Authors and 
ype have been alike the victims of this prevailing evil. 

One important feature in the Metropolitan will be impartial and 
unbiassed critical notices. Whe ether right or wrong in judging, 
the Metropol will never beguided by the infl or interests 
of the proprietors in its criticisms; this is to be understood in the 
most clear and ample manner. All works will be noticed with 
the same candour, and as much as possible without asperity ; un- 
ss indeed, false taste and immoral feeling justify a contrary 

course. 

Well-known writers of unquestionable talent will be contribu- 
tors to the Metropolitan, besides many to whom the public have 
been hitherto strangers. Such as may be oceans byt ee love 
of literature to send their ib he P’ yet 

strangers to the oe will et their canes judged =. con- 
and i ind if not accepted, carefully re- 


Pall Mall, April 8th, 1831. 
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urned. 
Pang eentataes reviews, poetry, the fine arts, the dra- 
ma, music, and the sciences in general, will have place in the 
ages of the Metropolitan, in which the useful and agreeable will 
be blended as much as ‘possible. The transactions of learned and 
ies, i ose remote from the metropolis, and 
Societies of Agricul and N s, will be no- 
ene as fully as room at allow; pot the compilation part will 
be found replete with information valuable to all classes, to the 

curious in the e sciences, and to the young in particular. Useful 

discoveries will be found duly registered. A foreign Bhar 
ence has also been organised, and no means will be neglected to 
identify the interests of authors and readers, as well as those of 
Publishers, by taking honest and liberal literary views, and thus 
Justifying theirsupport. Itis time a change of system should be 
carried into effect extensively, for the sake of our national lite- 

rature. 








will be of the first character. 
Na conaleration of ‘expense will be suffered to prevent this de- 
the from being worthy of public com- 
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Cochrane and Pickersgill, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Sold 
also by Mr. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; and by all respect- 
able sellers News-agents throughout the United King- 

om. 

Roscoe's Novelist’s (un with the Waverley Novels.) 
On Monday the 24 hem he =~ = be published No. I. 


The Novelist’s s Library. To be continued 

woot Pe Edited by . With Illustrations 

Genlater te the Pirst Volume of De Foe’s Robin- 

~~) 3 tte be a > ‘Two Volumes); with a Life of 

De. Foe, written ex ‘is edition ; an elegant Portrait, 
e wed on steel, and tra Elghe En En, ngravings. 

ennouncing a Select Series of Classical Novels, Messrs. 





ll disclaim any intention of trespassing 

by other publishers. Whilst the produc. 
pena ot ees to the time of Fielding and 
Smollett, are 1 form as candidates for 
public Miser; the P aged to extend the field 
of rational intertainment, by offering to ne readers cheap 

tions of the Works of those great painters of manners 
who reflect lustre on their countries, ¢ 
only such Novels and Romances as have been unequivocally 
stamped ¥ with povelgs: regard, and which, from their long-admit. 
ted of their class, and their trans- 
lation into waxious! Tinguages, are for ever associated with the 
literature of the world 
The Mowlgtys Library will embrace the following 
distinguished Works :— 
Robinson Crusoe—De,F oe. The Man of the World—Mac- 
Tom Jones—Fielding. kenzie. 
Joseph Andrews—Ditto. The Man of Feeling—Do. 
Amelia—Do. Evelina—Miss Burney. 
Roderick Random—Smollett. | Don Quixote—Cervantes. 
Gil Blas—Le Sage. 


Peregrine Pickle—Do. 
Humphre: Clinker—Do. Survaen d’A lfarache, or the 
Spanish 


Vicar of Wakefield — Gold- e—Do. 
i Arabian Nights’ Entertain. 


ments. 


Cochrane and Pick 
on the ground oc: 
tions of writers of 














smith. 
Tristram Shandy—Sterne. 
Gulliver's Travels—Swift. 


With others of equal popularity, whose authors, it is acknow- 
ledged, wrote “ for all time,” and whose happy illustrations of 
character and manners prove them to have been familiarly ac- 
quainted with human nature in all its varieties, and capable of 
representing life as they found it; thus furnishing an intellectual 
banquet, replete at once with instruction and amusement. The 
great estimation in which the productions of these powerful de. 
lineators of life are je stly regarded, has long ceased to be con- 
fined to the land of their birth ; they have been transplanted into 
every clime, appealing with the resistless voice of genius to the 
admiration of all nations—and they have been rewarded with im- 
perishable fame. 

The best uniform editions’ of these celebrated works have 
hitherto been published in forms and at prices which have placed 
them beyond the reach of any but the wealthier classes of read- 

ers. To remove'this inconvenience, and supply wants which the 
public has long felt, the Proprietors intend to publish the present 
edition in Monthly Volumes, beautifully printed, and embellished 
with Plates, at ke cheap price of 5s. per-volume, neatly bound. 
Each Author can be ee separately. 

Published by Cochrane and Pickersgill, 11, Waterloo Place, 

Pall i Sold also by J. ‘Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; and 
by all resp h the Kingdom. 








Ist of April, 5s. 6d. 


PITOME of - ENGLISH LITERA. 


TURE; or, a Concentration of the matter of Standard 
English A uthors, on a Plan entirely new; with Portraits, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. 


No. I. containing Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
with a Portrai 

The object of this undertaking is to publish, in monthly vols. 
in a concentrated form, a Series of Standard English Authors, of 
whose works the present generation know little, and the rising 
youth must know less. 

In history no facth, and in philosophy no Tensontngs will be 
omitted or distorted, so as to render a reference to inal 
author requisite; and thus the youth especially of both sexes may 
become perfectly acquainted with authors repulsive from their 
bulk alone, at a comparatively little cost of time as well as price. 

“ Were all books open to Voge sermtperencs, many a bulky 
author would make ; there would 
be scarce such a cube as. a folio, pee the works of an age would 
be contained on a few shelves.”—Addis 

«* The pruning hand of an editor i is jet ne over the historical and 
philosophical volumes, and the rising generation are to have all 
the old lumbering quartos and octavos compressed into duodeci- 
mos, and to become masters of philosophy, with a comparatively 
trifling cost of time, labour, and money. So be it! we only regret 
that we were born a generation too soon. The present specimen 
certainly speaks well for the work, and, with its portrait and very 
excellent biographical sketch, will be welcome to many a fresh- 
man, either in or out of the Universities.”—Atheneum, No. 180. 
The series will be confined to the popsier productions of writers 

in prose, and the following Authors will be first select 

Burnet, Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Bacon, bute, 

Paley, Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, Milton, Swift, &c. 


No. II. will be published on the Ist of May, 
and contain Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and Locke on the 
Human plane pian moto p> with a Portrait. - ‘ 

Edited and printed under the superintendence of A. J. Valpy, 
M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers 
in Towa ans Country. 

* Praspectuses may be had of all Booksellers. 








. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
On May 2a en be pauline small 8vo. price 5s. the 
olume of the 


7 al a 
A NNUAL RETROSPECT of PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS for 1831. In? 
Being Vol. IV. of « Lardner’ 's = Cabinet Library. 
Volumes published. F 
1. Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
in 2vols. Vol.I. By Capt. Moyle Sherer. 
2. The Life and Reign of George IV. in 3 vols. Vol. I. 
8. Annual Retrospect of Public ‘Affairs for 1831. Vol. I. 
Forthcoming Volumes. 
A View. of the History of France, from the Restoration of the 
Benson to the Revolution of 1830, in2 vols. By T. B. Macau- 


ley, 
‘ te of Petrarch, in 1 vol. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Huorical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, in 2 vols. 
Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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